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NOTES ON LEONARDO VINCI 


THE recent discussion as to the authorship of Jl Giocatore has 
brought Vinci’s name into comparative prominence for the moment, 
and, though I have no intention of entering into controversy about 
the work under discussion, it may be useful to give a short sketch of 
the supposed composer’s life and work. 

It has generally been assumed that Leonardo Vinci was born at 
Strongoli in Calabria in 1690. If that is the case, it is remarkable 
that he should not have been heard of at all as a composer until the 
age of twenty-nine; but there is no trace of his public appearance 
before 1719. 

It was in 1706 that the Teatro dei Fiorentini at Naples took to 
giving musical performances. ‘Spanish companies came to Naples 
no more; the Comedy of Masks was in its death-agonies; a native 
Italian dramatic literature did not exist. The opera, on the other 
hand, was the ever-increasing passion of the age’ (Benedetto Croce, 
I teatri di Napoli nei secoli av—aviii, Naples, 1891). Accordingly the 
manager produced L’Hrgasto, an opera with music by Tommaso 
di Mauro, perhaps rather in the manner of A. Scarlatti’s La Rosaura, 
since the libretto says of it ‘fu composto dall’ autore a non altra mira 
che d’estivo diporto’. The performers were probably not professional 
singers, but the stock-actors of the theatre. In the following year, 
however, they had singers from the opera-house, S. Bartolomeo. The 
undertaking evidently prospered, since on November 19, 1708, the 
Viceroy, Cardinal Grimani, went to the first performance of Lotti’s 
LI’ Inganno vinto dalla Ragione. 

On October 8, 1709, the Avvisi di Napoli give us the famous 
announcement of the first Neapolitan comic opera : 


Sono alcuni giorni, che si va rappresentando nel Teatro de’ Fiorentini una 
graziosa e piaciutissima Commedia in Musica, tutta in lingua napoletana, 
intitolata Patrd Calienno de la Costa. 
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The music was by Antonio Orefice, a composer of whom no trace 
appears to be now extant. The play was founded on the old Latin 
comedy and its Renaissance imitations, preserving the stock types of 
the old man, the slave-girl, the miles gloriosus, &., but to some extent 
modernized. It was thus half-way between a purely literary product 
and a direct representation of contemporary Neapolitan life. The 
success of the new style may be measured by extracts from the Avvisi 
di Napoli : 

1710. 18 Feb. Sono alcuni giorni che andd in iscena nel Teatro di 
S. Giovanni de’ Fiorentini una graziosa Opera in Musica, in Lingua Napole- 
tana, chiamata L’Alloggiamentare. 

25 Feb. I] piacciuto accennato Dramma Musicale in lingua Napoletana 
intitolato Patrd Calienno si replicara tutto questo Carnevale nel Teatro de’ 
Fiorentini. 

28 Oct. Sin dall’ altra settimana andarono in iscena due Drammi 
Musicali, l’uno nel Teatro di S. Bartolomeo, intitolato La Fede Riconosciuta, 


Yaltro in quello de’ Fiorentini, tutto in lingua Napoletana, nomato Le 
Fenzeiune Abbenturate. 


In 1711 another successful comic opera brought disaster to the 
theatre. 


20 Jan. La sera del medesimo Sabbato andd per la prima volta in 


iscena nel Teatro de’ Fiorentini un nuovo Drama in Musica di graziosa 
lingua paesana, intitolato La Cianna, con gran concorso di Nobilta ; ma i 
plausi dell’ Opera furono disgrazie del Teatro, poiche per l’incuria di chi 
smiccid una candela, e non badd ove cadde quel frammento acceso, cagiond 
la notte lintiero incendio del Teatro, a riserva delle mura, rimaste pure 
dal fuoco mal concie. 


It was not until two years later that the theatre was rebuilt. In 
the meantime comic operas appear to have been acted a good deal in 
private houses, if we may assume (as seems probable) that the word 
commedia implies commedia in musica. 

In 1718 and 1714 a few serious operas were given, as well as 
comedies, but from 1715 onwards comic opera seems to have held 
exclusive possession of this particular stage. A notice of 1713 is 
worth quoting, as it throws further light on comic opera of the period 
and its social conditions. In April or May of this year Don Francesco 
Caracciolo, Duca dell’ Atripalda, was married to Donna Giulia 
d’Avalos de’ Principi di Montesarchio, and in the course of the fes- 
tivities, which lasted for nearly a month, a dramatic company from 
Vitulano performed La Celidaura, and also 


un’ Opera in linguaggio Napoletano, intitolata La Titta, alla quale resto 
stupito ed ammirato I’Uditorio per le finezze comiche, ed altresi per vedere 
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trasportato in Montesarchio, con tutte le sue delizie, Poggio Reale, e per 
sodisfare alla curiosita de’ concorrenti tirativi dalla tromba d’una fama 
veridica, fu bisogno di replicarla la terza fiata. 


Montesarchio is a town of 6,000 inhabitants on the old road from 
Naples to Benevento, about ten miles from the latter. The great 
castle of the d’Avalos family is now a prison. Vitulano is a small 
town near Benevento, hardly likely to produce an operatic company 
nowadays, though the Virtuosi di Vitulano were engaged again on 
June 16, 1715, to perform an opera at Montefalcione, the impresario 
being the arciprete, who took this method of celebrating the feast of 
St. Anthony of Padua. Poggio Reale, the reproduction of which in 
the opera.caused so much excitement, is a long straight road beyond 
the Porta Capuana at Naples. Alfonso II built a magnificent palace 
there towards the close of the fifteenth century, and in the seventeenth 
its gardens, reaching to the sea, were described as one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. In later years the palace and its grounds 
were devastated. 

Scarlatti’s IZ Trionfo dell? Onore came out in 1718, and in the 
following year we have the first notice of Vinci: 


25 Apr. Domenica la sera questi Ecc. Signori Vece-Regnanti si por- 


tarono nel Teatro de’ Fiorentini ad ascoltar l’Opera in Musica in Lingua 
Napoletana, che riesce a meraviglia, s) per li scelti Personaggi, che vi rap- 
presentano, come per la Musica composta dal Virtuoso Leonardo Vinci, 
Maestro di Cappella della Casa del Principe di S. Seviero, concorrendovi 
ogni sera questa Nobilta. 


This opera was Lo Cecato fauzo. The libretto was for some reason 
published at Velletri, not at Naples. The author, Aniello Piscopo, 
follows each act with a remark in dialect : 


I. E whavimmo uno-—‘ there ’s one ’. 
II. N’ auto nce ne resta—‘ there ’s another to come’. 


ITI. Chi nne v6 chit, se lo fraccia—‘ If you want any more, you must make 
it yourself ’. 


Lo Scassone, Crapiccio (i.e. Capriccio) pe Museca, appeared in 1720. 
It is all in dialect, and of purely local interest: the first two acts end 
with the usual abusive finale. In 1721 came Lo Barone de Trocchia, 
and in 1722 Ii Zite ngalera, Commeddega de lo segnore Bernardo 
Saddumene Da recetarese a lo Triato de li Shiorentine nchisto Carna- 
vale dell’ Anno che corre 1722. The name of the composer is not 
given in the libretto. This is the earliest opera of Vinci of which the 
music has survived; the autograph score is in the library of the 
Naples Conservatoire. 
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Scherillo condemns Saddumene as the chief of those who introduced 
the romantic element into Neapolitan comic opera. Scarlatti’s I 
Trionfo dell’ Onore (libretto by Francesco Antonio Tullio) had already 
gone further by abandoning the local dialect altogether. The down- 
fall of pure comic opera was of course inevitable, since it has been 
proved over and over again that audiences cannot for any length of 
time keep up an interest in music that is untainted with sentimentality. 
Ii Zite is practically all in Neapolitan—it was not until some years 
later that the practice arose of making the principal characters sing in 
Tuscan—but the story turns on an essentially romantic idea. Belluccia, 
the heroine, goes through the greater part of the opera disguised as 
a man, under the name of Peppariello. Nevertheless there are plenty 
of amusing episodes. The elderly widow Meneca, sung by a tenor, is 
a grotesque figure more characteristic of an earlier period; serious 
opera had discarded this type before the end of the preceding century. 
Here the effect of her antics is rather freshened up by the use of local 
dialect. In the second act there is a ridiculous scene in which 
Colagnolo the barber brings out a copy of Tasso and, to the great 
amusement of Belluccia and Rapisto, reads out a Beckmesserish parody 
in Neapolitan of the famous seventh canto of the Gerusalenvme Liberata. 
This was probably fairly true to life: Tasso is said to be still a great 
favourite with the Neapolitan people, and Augusto Novelli’s clever 
Florentine dialect comedy, Acqua cheta (1908), includes a reading from 
Dante in something of the same style. In Vinci’s opera the heroine 
ultimately takes the book and reads the second stanza ; this is set as 
accompanied recitative, but the voice part is strikingly suggestive of 
the early declamation of Peri. 

Vinci’s music has been described in some detail by N. d’Arienzo in 
the Rivista Musicale Italiana, vi. 3 (1899), with copious quotations, so 
there is no need to give any examples here. It is on the whole in the 
manner of Scarlatti, especially in the ensembles; but there are one or 
two airs which have more affinity to the manner which is generally 
associated with Pergolesi. 

Of Vinci’s serious operas Silla Dittatore, composed in 1723 for the 
birthday of the Emperor Charles VI, is the earliest of which the 
music has come down to us. It is very much under the influence of 
Scarlatti, with several airs that one would call rather Handelian. 
The orchestra is treated in Scarlatti’s manner, with more elaboration 
of the single parts than was practised by the later generation. The 
comic scenes are especially Scarlattian, and form an integral part of 
the drama. Both here and in Li Zite the horns appear as regular 
constituents of the orchestra, and are not brought in merely for local 
colour, as they are in Scarlatti’s later operas. Farnace (Rome, Teatro 
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d’Alibert, 1724) shows the beginnings of transition to the later style. 
The air ‘Mi piace e m’ innamora’ is in the early style. The strings 
are written in good three-part harmony, independent of the voice; the 
contrast of colour between strings and harpsichord is still insisted 
upon. The following extract from the introduction shows Vinci's 
characteristic dignity and precision of manner, and is interesting too 
for a certain resemblance to Donna Elvira’s air ‘ Ah! fuggi il traditor’ 
in Don Giovanni : 
Ex. 1. 
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Another typically Scarlattian movement is the quartet ‘Io crudel ?’, 
copies of which are in the libraries at Naples and Schwerin; a col- 
lection of arias from Farnace in the Paris Conservatoire has at last 
enabled me to trace its true origin. Vinci's own individuality appears 
in the aria ‘Colei che t’ invaghi’ : 
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The Paris Conservatoire also possesses some arias from La Rosmira 
Fedele (Venice, Teatro S. Gio. Crisostomo, 1725). Here the later style 
is more consistent, but although the melodic line is not characteristic 
of Scarlatti, the wide separation of first and second subject is not yet 
apparent. In Astianatte (Naples, S. Bartolomeo, 1725) Vinci was 
writing for Vittoria Tesi and Farinelli; as might be expected, he 
models himself carefully on those later operas of Scarlatti in which 
these two famous singers took part. Thus Andromaca’s great aria 
‘Barbaro prendi e svena’ is evidently imitated from the aria ‘ Figlio, 
tiranno, oh Dio!’ in Searlatti’s Griselda; the dramatic situation is 
exactly the same. In Oreste’s aria ‘Del mio fato’ (Act III) we 
find coloratura of a definitely later type. 











L’Ernelinda (Naples, S. Bartolomeo, 1726) is in a similar style; 
it is for the most part Scarlattian, especially the comic scenes, 
with one or two arias of a more spacious character. In 1727 Vinci 
set Stampiglia’s La Caduta de’ Decemviri, and it is curious to compare 
his work with that of Scarlatti (1697). The comic intermezzi, which 
are important, are not always up to Scarlatti’s level; but there is 
a very clever scene in which Flacco, the comic bass, borrows a 
double-bass from the orchestra and accompanies himself. The score 
is interesting for the appearance of ‘oboe lunghi’, and also for the 
use of horns in D. Scarlatti never used horns in any key but F, and 
wrote the parts an octave higher than they would sound. Vinci, when 
he writes for horns in F, adopts the modern notation, but continuing 
to write a fifth above the real sounds when using horns in D, he 
appears to be writing them in A minor! This occurs in other scores 
of Vinci. Thus: 


SS 


Horns in F === SS Se would sound he ee ee 
| 


whereas Vinci, requiring the real notes 


aS writes them SS 




















Catone in Utica (1727) is notable for a fine quartet in an extended 
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Da Capo form, with well-planned contrasts of soli and tutti, almost in 
the style of Mozart, 

To the year 1729 belong Alessandro nelle Indie and La Semiramide, 
both produced at Rome. The former is a commonplace and mediocre 
work, still retaining traces of Scarlatti’s influence; but Semiramide 


belongs quite definitely to the later generation. The aria ‘Che quel 
cor’ in Act I is typical : 














Che quel cor, quelci-glioal-te-ro sen-ta a-mor, go - - dain mi-rar-mi 


and so is the cadence descending the scale from tonic to tonic, while 
the bass proceeds upwards—a formula which lasted long in the works 
of Arne and other imitators of the Italians : 


Ex. 5. 


























Vinci still shows a tendency towards a certain breathlessness of 
style, a fault very characteristic of the seventeenth century ; but it is 
pardonable in consideration of the wonderful vigour and spirit of his 
arias. Another old-fashioned habit is a love of counterpoint in the 
accompaniments, not perhaps so strong as in Leo's, but forming 
a marked contrast to the loose and boneless structure of Pergolesi’s. 

With Metastasio’s famous Artaserse Vinci reaches his greatest 
heights. From the Diario ordinario di Roma quoted by F. Piovano 
it would seem that Artaserse was not produced with Vinci’s music 
until after the composer’s death. An Artaserse was produced at the 
Teatro delle Dame (Teatro d’Alibert) in February, 1730, but it was 
possibly by another composer. Vinci died suddenly on Sunday, 
May 28, 1780. His Artaserse was described as new in June, 1781, 
when produced at the same theatre. Burney, however, in his life of 
Metastasio, says that both Artaserse and Alessandro nelle Indie were 
written for the Carnival of 1730, set by Vinci, and performed before 
the poet’s departure for Vienna. But Burney was possibly in error, 
since Metastasio’s letter to the Romanina of July 7, 1731, shows that 
there was some anxiety about the later production; if Vinci’s music 


1 F, Piovano, ‘A propos d’une récente biographie de Léonard Leo,’ Sammelbdnde der Int. 
Mus.-Ges., viii. 70. 
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had been. a success in 1780 there need have been no anxiety, and if in 
1730 it had been a failure it is hardly likely that it would have been 


given again the following year. Here is Metastasio’s letter, in 
Burney’s translation : 


I was in the utmost anxiety for the fate of Artaserse, not having found 
a syllable about it in your letter by the last post. But to-day I hear of 
its success, not only from yourself, but [from] Bulga, Leopold, and Peroni. 
And am extremely happy, well knowing the pleasure it will afford you all, 
on my account. You can answer for the patriotic gratitude which I must 
feel to a city like Rome, when it thus deigns to interest itself in my 
labours. May my productions, some time or other, justify, in the opinion 
of the world, its partiality ! 

I am assured from all quarters of the zeal and accuracy of the per- 
formers. I beg you will thank them in my name, particularly the 
incomparable Scalzi, and Farfallino, whom I salute and embrace. Poor 
Vinci! Now that merit will be known, which during his life was blasted 
by his enemies. 

What a miserable being is man! He thinks fame the only good that can 
render him happy ; but alas! He must die ere he is allowed to enjoy it ; 
and if he does not die, envy will make him wretched for attempting to 
acquire it. 

The well-known aria ‘Vo solcando un mar crudele’ is typical of 
Vinci’s mature style. Brilliance and energy were its most striking 
characteristics; but Vinci was not by any means without a sense of 
pathos. As a contrast to ‘Vo solcando’ I may quote a few bars from 
‘Deh respirar lasciatemi’: 

Ex. 6. 


Deh re-spi-rar la-scia-te-mi Qual - che momento in pa - ce, qual- 
im — 





Ist VIOLIN 
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In considering this style of aria it must be remembered that neither 
Leo nor Pergolesi had come to prominence in 1731. Vinci was not 
the only composer of his day; but with the exception of Hasse and 
possibly Domenico Sarro, whose work still remains to be thoroughly 
investigated, there was nobody at Naples worth considering seriously. 
The occasional arias that are found bound up along with Vinci’s show 
only too plainly how poverty-stricken was the invention of the second- 
rate composers of that period. Vinci, therefore, must be regarded as 
the probable initiator of the new type of aria, which extended the 
first part so as to present two well-defined subjects, one in the tonic, 
the second in the dominant, both being repeated as closely as was 
practicable in dominant and tonic. This step is of course extremely 
important in the history of classical music, for it is out of the Italian 
operatic aria, as I have endeavoured to demonstrate elsewhere, that 
the elementary ‘sonata-form’ of Domenico Scarlatti’s harpsichord 
pieces is evolved, and, later on, the harpsichord sonatas of Platti and 
Galuppi, which are the foundation of the classical sonata type. 

There still remain some points about Vinci which I cannot pretend 
to clear up. Many of his arias are still unidentified—notably a col- 
lection in the Paris Conservatoire in which several are ascribed to 
‘Faustina’. They may possibly belong to Ifigenia in Tawride, 
performed at Venice in 1725 with Faustina Bordoni in the title-part. 

Another problem is presented by Elpidia, performed in London 
May 11, 1725; there is a copy in the British Museum in the hand of 
John Christopher Smith. The manuscript is incomplete, and has been 
considerably altered. Some of the arias are curiously unlike Vinci’s 
usual style; is it possible that the score was re-written to some extent 
by Handel? And if so, is it possible to trace the definite influence of 
Vinci in Handel’s operas? These are questions which for the present 
must be left unanswered. 

EpwarpD J. DENT. 











STUDIES IN BYZANTINE MUSIC 


Some Moor Points In THE Rounp NoTatTIon. 


ABOUT two years ago I tried in the pages of this Review to explain 
the systems of Greek Church music prevailing from the thirteenth 
century to the present day. The majority of hymns belonging to the 
whole of this period can be read, with greater or less certainty, by 
the rules there laid down. But sometimes it is found that no satis- 
factory version can be made; and the student is naturally tempted to 
doubt the principles on which he is working, or at any rate to look 
for some rift in the long tradition of musical theory, supposing that, in 
spite of an outward likeness, the earlier manuscripts do not obey the 
same laws as the later. There was indeed another system in use 
before the invention of the Round Notation; but we should be glad 
to believe that the latter, once established, remained essentially the 
same throughout its history. In support of this view I intend, in my 
present article, to produce some fresh evidence, gathered mainly 
during a visit to Mount Athos in 1912. My journey was aided by the 
generous provision of grants from the Carnegie Trust for the Univer- 
sities of Scotland and from the Hort Fund of the University of 
Cambridge, for which I thank the Governors of both Funds most 
heartily. The opportunity thus afforded to me of studying the most 
valuable sources for Greek Church music was unique and priceless, 
and the new data offer a considerable prospect of widening our know- 
ledge of the subject. 

The question for discussion concerns the semantic or interval-signs 
by which in Byzantine music the melody is indicated. The other 
problems of rhythm, tonality, and pitch will occur incidentally, but 
I do not intend to treat them in extenso, because the theories that 
I have hitherto advocated have met with no fresh attack. 

If, however, we can explain the interval-system as far back as the 
beginning of the Round Notation, this will be a satisfactory achieve- 
ment, and may help us in approaching the older forms. 

It is well known that our guide to the Round Notation is the 
Papadike or singer’s handbook. Copies of this are found in many 
manuscripts, most of them of the sixteenth century or later, In reading 
hymns of the same date we trust this guide entirely, and seldom find 
any difficulty. In somewhat earlier manuscripts, in spite of some 
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difference in the signs, we can generally apply the rules of the Papadike 
with good result. But in the earliest phases of the Round Notation 
the applicability of the Papadike has been disputed, and it is alleged 
that certain signs have a different value from their usual signification. 
To make clear what is meant, I will give the list of doubtful signs at 
once, reproducing each in the first illustration. 


4 2 8 
BaREA \\_  APODERMA Aco 
) qua, mS. 


DOUBLE BAREIK SQ xn-xtw Cent: 


PiASMA | 4 PAPADIKE 
DousLe ONEIA A XN =Xil CENT. 


<A XIV-XIX. 


DIPLE MODERN 


; re, 
CHORISTON 27 — XERON KLASMA2* 
KRATEMOHYPORRHOON —- KRATEMOHYPORRHOON = 


7? 29 


FopyoovvGe toy Tey SAN Tou ; 
YaATiKod. | civeetov 


Fria. 1. 


(1) Bareia. In the older or Linear System this is an interval-sign. 
In the Papadike it ranks as a hypostasis, i.e. an execution-mark with 
no sound or interval-value. Riemann! holds that, in the earlier Round 
Notation, it has sound and represents a descending second. 

(2) Piasma, or Double Bareia. The Papadike gives Piasma in its 
later form as a hypostasis (mute). In the earlier Round Notation 
a sign similar to the Double Bareia occurs. I hold that it has here no 

1 Die byzantinische Notenschrift, p. 47. 
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interval-value, and equals the later Piasma. In manuscripts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it can easily be mistaken for Duo 
Kentemata, one of the interval-signs. 

It is most important to note that many interval-signs regularly 
occurring in the Linear Notation are classed as hypostases in the 
Papadike. Besides the Bareia and Piasma we find Apoderma (pause), 
Xeron Klasma and Choriston (both denote an accent, and they are 
often confused), and lastly, most striking of all, the Double Oxeia, 
which in the Round System is a mere time-mark. At present their 
value in the older notation is uncertain, but as they stand alone over 
certain syllables they obviously had some musical sound. In the 
Round Notation they never stand alone, and before we allow them 
a musical sound we must demand convincing proof from those who 
disobey the Papadike. My examples, it is hoped, will prove such 
a course to be unnecessary and misleading. On the other hand, 
the Double Apostrophus (Apostrophot Syndesmoi) remains in the 
Round System as an interval-sign with a special time-value—a fact 
made clear in the Papadike. 

(3) Kratemohyporrhoon-oligon. This is not explained in the Papa- 
dike, though the Kratemohyporrhoon is classed with the Hyporrhoe as 
denoting two descending seconds in succession. This compound is of 
rare use, and certainly marks an ornamental group. Although its 
meaning is not quite certain, the examples seem to prove that it has 
the value of two notes downwards followed by one upwards. 

(4) Apoderma. Riemann claims to have discovered a Double 
Elaphron in the older Round Notation. I hope to prove below 
that this sign is simply the familiar Apoderma, the pause-mark 
used at cadences, occurring in various forms. This explanation also 
helps to refute his other erroneous view, that a descending sign can 
be annulled by an Ison or an ascending sign placed above it. 

(5) Gorgosyntheton, &. I have found an example of one of these 
rare hypostases, and print it below. 


SOURCES. 


My examples are taken from the following manuscripts : 
Athos. 


Costamonitou 102 (Lambros, Catalogue, 588). 4to, parchment. 
Sticherarium, fourteenth century. Part of the hymns for November 
and December is all that remains. 

Xenophontos 118 (Lambros, 815). 8vo, paper. Two hands, (1) four- 
teenth century, (2) 1668. The latter added the martyri# and 
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ornamental letters. Sticherarium for whole year, including Lent 
and Eastertide; also the Anastasima. 

Caracallou 27 (L. 1540). 8vo, parchment. Thirteenth century. Con- 
tents as Xen. 118. 

Esphigmenou 52 (L. 2065). 4to, parchment. Thirteenth century. 
Some variants and names of hymnographers by later hand. 

Iveron 226 (L. 4590 [470]). 4to, parchment. Probably twelfth or 
early thirteenth century. The notation is a remarkably archaic 
Round System. Hirmologium arranged by modes. 

Panteleemon 701 (L. 6208). Paper, -30x-21™. Complete Triodium 
and Pentecostarium. Fourteenth century. 

Vatopedi! 288. Folio, parchment. Thirteenth century. Magnificent 
example of Round Notation; large, handsome, though rather stiff, 
writing. Names of composers and alternative musical phrases 
added in fourteenth—fifteenth centuries. Contents as Xen. 118. 

Athens. 

National Library 883.2 4to, parchment. Thirteenth—fourteenth 

centuries. Contents as Xen. 113. 


A short explanation of the nature of these manuscripts may be 
welcome to some of my readers. 

Nearly all the Greek musical manuscripts ‘ to the fifteenth century 
can be classified under the following heads* 

(1) Hirmologiwm, containing the hiemé or typical verses of the 
canons for various holy days. 

A canon is a hymn of nine odes (the second usually being wanting) 
based on the ancient hymns of the Jewish Church. Each ode contains 
a first verse or hirmus, and two or more following verses called 
troparia. The latter were sung to the same music as the hirmus, and 
do not find a place in the hirmologia. 

Each ode of a canon should have some reminiscence of the corre- 
sponding Ancient Hymn; often the event with which the older hymn 
has to do will be a type of the occurrence celebrated on the holy day 
in question. Thus, for Saturday in Holy Week the burial of Pharaoh’s 
host in the Red Sea typifies the Burial of our Lord. Or at Easter His 


Resurrection is naturally compared to the deliverance of Jonah from 
the whale on the third day. 


1 No printed catalogue for this library has been issued. 

2 Cf. description and facsimile in my article Byzant. Zeitschr., vol. xx (1911), p. 440. 
I have pleasure in again thanking the Keeper of MSS., Kyrios Them. Bolides, for his 
cordial encouragement and help. 

$ For a fuller description of the various sorts of hymns and the Service-books in 
which they are collected cf. Introduction to W. Christ and N. Paranikas, Anthologia 


Carminum Christianorum; and Neale (J. M.), History of Holy Eastern Church, vol. ii, 
chapters iii, iv. 
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The Ancient Hymns were used in the following order: 


Ode 1. Miriam’s Song ._ . (Exod. xv. 2) 
Ode 2. Moses’ Exhortation (Deut. xxxii. 1) 


Ode 3. Hannah . . . . (1 Sam. ii. 1) 
Ode 4. Habakkuk . . . (Hab. iii. 1) 
Ode 5. Isaiah. . . . . (Isaiah xxvi. 1) 
Ode 6. Jonah. . . . . (Jonah ii. 3) 
Ode oe of the Three i. iii. 26) 
Ode 8.{ Children (Dan. iii. 57) 


Ode 9. Magnificat . . . (St. Lukei. 47). 


The mournful character of Ode 2 may have led to its general 
omission. Thus we mostly find eight odes, but the above numbering 
is always kept. 

The first canons were composed by St. Andrew of Crete, Cosmas, and 
St. John of Damascus for the great festivals of the Church ; and there 
is a certain fitness in thus relating the redemptive mercies of God, as 
revealed in the New Testament, to His deliverances of the chosen 
people in bygone days ; and in the majestic series of eight or nine odes 
there is a grand impression of breadth and dignity. But later, when 
@ canon was written for nearly every saint in the calendar, the possi- 
bilities of happy allusion were used up, and the typology is a desert 
of wasted ingenuity. To blame the earlier hymnodists for the bad 
taste of their followers is, however, quite unreasonable; and, in spite 
of some obscurity and an over-learned wealth of recollection, the 
canons of the three great masters are no unworthy monuments of 
the Church’s piety. 

In the hirmologia the hirmi are always (as far as I know) arranged 
by modes; the four authentic modes being followed by the four 
plagal. 

(2) Sticheraria. These contain the idiomela or special hymns for 
various fixed holy days and saints’ days. The ecclesiastical year 
begins on September 1 (St. Simeon, Stylites). Hence, in case of incom- 
plete manuscripts the number of pages lost can be roughly guessed. 
At the present day the idiomela are printed in the Menzxa, which 
include the canons for all fixed days. 

(3) Triodiwm. In these are the idiomela for the movable days 
from the Last Sunday after Epiphany to Saturday in Holy Week. 

(4) Pentecostarium. The same for Eastertide up to Trinity. 

Very frequently 2, 3, and 4 form one manuscript in this order. 
Triodiwm and Pentecostariwm are printed as separate service-books. 

To the Pentecostariwm the Stichera Anastasima, including the 
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Eothina of the Emperor Leo (now printed in the Paracletice) were 
sometimes appended! 

Manuscripts are also found, but somewhat seldom, containing the 
idiomela with their music, and, in addition, canons and other hymns 
without music, besides lessons, rubrics, synacaria (i.e. short lives of 
the Saints on their days, or other instruction for the day). These 
manuscripts are classed as Menza when they contain the service 
for fixed days, and as complete Triodia or Pentecostaria when they 
deal with the movable days in Lent and Eastertide respectively 
(like Cod. Panteleemon 701 above). 


THE BAREIA. 


The Bareia, as already stated, is classed in the Papadike simply as 
a hypostasis, and apparently served (as it does in the modern nota- 
tion) the double purpose of marking a slight accent and of keeping 
apart musical signs intended to be sung separately. In the early 
examples that I have examined there seems to be no ground for 
giving the Bareia any other meaning. I note its occurrence in the 
following passages. 

It will be remembered from my former article that while the pro- 
gression of the melodies transcribed from Byzantine notation can be 
regarded as certain, the tonality is doubtful, and the rhythm indicated 
must be taken as approximate. 


Canon Tpicrdéras xparaiovs.2 Ode IL (Cod. Iber. 226, f. 60 b.) 


Mode IV. 
Mi *Double Bareia. (4) 


























wat dv -un- vy - ow Xpio - oe Gtr - dy - Opw - mov. 


As already explained, there is no difference in meaning between 
Piasma and Double Bareia: the latter is a more primitive form, and 
here the two occur side by side. The course of the melody shows 
them to have no interval-value. An attempt to give them such value 
would obviously make the cadence on a wrong note. 


’ Texts in Christ-Paranikas, Anthologia, pp. 105, 110, 118, 117. 
2 Canon for Monday morning of the Fourth Mode: vide Paracletice, p. 175. 
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Palm Sunday. (Cod. Panteleemon 701, f. 272 b.) 


"Hyos Bapés (Mode III, plagal). 


ae eee 
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The Barys or Grave mode can be used in its original form (starting 
from Bb) or transposed a fifth higher. The latter is the usual practice 
and has been followed here. A modern version? also starts from f. 
The rhythmical structure is as follows: lines 1-5 form a ten-bar 


sentence; lines 6-9 an eight-bar sentence; lines 10-14 a ten-bar 
sentence. 


August 15. Assumption of B.V.M. (Cod. Athon. Caracalli 


27, f. 149.) 
Mode II. 


OH le - » 
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1 Sakellariades (Athan.), Tpiyd. cal Mevtnxoor. Aofacrixépov (Athens, 1895), p. 278. 
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Vv. Il. Xen. 118, p. 839. 























(1) we - gn (2) wat = ah - tp e380 - wi-as rod ma - Tpis 
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a ae iin 
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Vatopedi 288, f. 212. 




















(10) mo- ray (11) wat (2) wat py-rnp. mar - pds (5) of a - poy mo-n - TH 
In lines 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10 Vat. = Xen. 


For the punctuation I have followed Athen. 883, making, however, 
an extra division in line 3, which is far too long for a single phrase 
(colon). It seems clear that lines 1-3 answer to lines 4,5, and appa- 
rently each group forms an eight-bar sentence; but while the first 
sentence falls naturally into its four cola, the second hardly admits of 
division between its last three cola, the slight pause at yvy7jv (line 5) 
being in an unaccented bar. The effect is quite pleasing: the unbroken 
melody carries on the sustained argument of the words, A regular 
eight-bar sentence (lines 6-8) now follows, and finally one of six bars, 
denoted by the formula 2 = 4. 

The variants in the musical text are unimportant. 

The Apoderma appears in Carac. 27 as a large half-circle exactly 
like an Elaphron; but in Xen, 113 it occurs in the same places in its 
usual shape. There is hence no ground for supposing that this puta- 
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tive Elaphron could have lost its interval-value by being surmounted 
by an Ison.? 

We are not surprised to find two middle cadences on g denoted by 
the martyria of Mode II in Xen. 118 (viz. in lines 7, 9), Evidence of 
this is not lacking elsewhere.* 

To settle the question of the use of the Bareia as an interval-sign in 
the Round Notation, which Riemann alleges, I will now examine one 
of his own examples, where he claims to have found several instances. 
The manuscript (Cryptoferratensis E, y. II) is dated 1281; and in the 
facsimile given by Riemann (PI. VIII) no specially archaic features 
can be seen. If I confined myself to music of my own choice it might 
be objected that, as this use of the Bareia is not universal in the 
Round Notation, I had simply not happened to meet with it. But 
here the issue is clear; and if Riemann’s version is the only one 
possible, then the Bareia as an interval-sign will be established. 

Selecting a short ode (No. 4, second form) which contains five 
examples of the Bareia, we find no difficulty whatever in transcribing 
it by the ordinary rules. Here is my version. 


Riemann, Pl. VIII, Ode 4. Transcription, p. 49. 
I. 
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1 As Riemann’s theory (exemplified in our next extract) declares. 
2 


Cf. Byz. Zeitschr. l.c., p. 449, music 1, 7 (5th stave). 
Q2 
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As far as the notes go there is not a single doubtful passage; all the 
cadences and intervals are normal. The rhythm I do not mean to 
discuss, as I hold, in agreement with Riemann, that there is a certain 
latitude given in assigning time-values to various notes. The difference 
of key does not affect the present question, 

Now let us turn to Riemann’s version (p. 49), and, apart from 
matters where difference of opinion is possible, we find the following 
points: at (a) an obvious Apoderma?! (pause) is called a Double 
Elaphron, though no such sign exists in the Round Notation. Its 
interval-value is supposed to be annulled by the surmounting Ison. 
Also at (j). (b) Elaphron above Apostrophus treated as a third 
downwards instead of a fourth. The next mistake happens to correct 
this one. (c) Here we have Bareia-Kentema-Apostrophus, a frequent 
combination in all stages of the Round Notation, the Bareia simply 
marking a slight accent. Riemann states (p. 38) that if two signs 
of contrary direction are superposed the lower loses its interval- 
value; yet here he allows the Bareia to keep its supposed value. 
(d) Here again he breaks his own rule by counting an Apostrophus 
which is subordinated to an Oligon. By separating the Kentema 
from the Oligon he goes entirely against the Papadike, which clearly 
shows Oligon-Kentema charged with Hypsele as a collective sign 
denoting a seventh upwards. His result is decidedly unvocal. At (e) 
he reads the Duo Kentemata before the Apostrophus, contrary to 
tradition. At (f), where the MS. is quite clear, Riemann’s reading 
is nothing like the original. At (g) he treats the Klasma as 
a musical sign (calling it Epiphonus), here devoid of interval-value, 
though at (m) below he seems to give it such value, Of course the 
Klasma is simply a time-mark. At (h) the Duo Kentemata are again 
read before the Apostrophus, and this time annul its value, with the 
result that at (j) a very unsatisfactory cadence is made on c-sharp 
(one note above the final). Another clear passage (k) is also mis- 
understood, an Elaphron being ignored. At (l) the division is in the 
wrong place, as the Apoderma always marks the end of a colon; this 
Apoderma is again treated as a ‘Double Elaphron’, which, though 
surmounted by an ascending sign (Oligon), now receives an interval- 
value, contrary to Riemann’s own rule.? Also the Bareia, though under 
an Ison, seems to have such value assigned to it. At (n) the Duo 
Kentemata are read this time after the Elaphron. At (0) Elaphron 
above Apostrophoi Syndesmoi is treated as a single group (as required 
by the Papadike), although elsewhere Riemann always separates 
them. 

Need I say more? Here is a passage of eighteen bars of music. 

1 No, 4 in Fig. 1. : 2 Op. cit, p. 88 (8). 
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Not a sign in the MS. is doubtful; and yet Riemann is involved by 
his own theories in this lamentable series of mistakes and contra- 
dictions. Surely we are quite safe now in throwing overboard Bareia, 
Epiphonus, Double Elaphron, and the remaining absurdities, and 


accepting the Papadike as our guide to all stages of the Round 
Notation. 


ARGOSYNTHETON, ETC. 


‘The Kratemohyporrhoon,’ says the Papadike, ‘is subordinated to 
the Homalon, and becomes the Argosyntheton.’ 

The resulting compound is classed with the hypostases, and seems 
therefore to have no interval-value. The Homalon in the modern 
system denotes a slight quavering of the voice; but the term Argo- 
syntheton suggests the Argon or slow sign (opposed to the Gorgon, or 
quick sign '), and this implies a lengthening of the latter note of a pair 
at the expense of the former. There is also a Gorgosyntheton, and 
a sign called Heteron tou Psaltikou, which presumably means érepov 
onpddtov Tod Wadrixod, i.e, another form of Gorgosyntheton invented 
by the Church singers. This sign appears in the next example, and 
obviously contains the Kratemohyporrhoon. The ornamental notes 
given below will express more or less accurately what is required. 
An example of Argosyntheton is given by Riemann? in a practice 
example, where it appears as a hypostasis with no interval-value. 

The modern version of this hymn, which I add for comparison, seems 
to be in the Hirmological form of the mode. The common form has 
b-flat, e-flat, and f-sharp, but cannot make a cadence on e.® 


Part of Antiphone from Stichera Anastasima.* (Cod. Vatoped. 288, 


f. 371b.) 
Mode II. Plagal. 
* Piasma. Heteron tou Psaltikou.* *Kratemohyporrhoon. 


















— ~~ ~“ ss“ “ 
pé = vous. xar-ap - ti- (av et-xpno-ta(‘) oxed - 9 ov, Ad- ye. 


1 Confused by Riemann, op. cit., p. 40. 3 Vide p. 48. 

* Examples of both in Christ-Paranikas, op. cit., Introd., pp. cxxvii, cxxxv, exxxix, 
and cxl. 

‘ For these hymns ef. Neale, op. cit., pp. 915 ff. Our specimen is from 8rd antiphone 
for Sunday of II plagal mode. Vide Paracletice, p. 175. 
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Modern Version. Nicolas Georgiou, Anastasimatariwm (Smyrna, 
1900), p. 291. 
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KRATEMOHYPORRHOON-OLIGON. 


This sign, one of the least common in the Round Notation, is com- 
posed of the Kratema (which is a mute hypostasis), the Hyporrhoe 
(denoting two descending seconds), and the Oligon (denoting one 
second upwards). There are hence three possible interpretations. 
(1) To allow both interval-signs their original value, the whole com- 
pound thus implying two seconds downwards and one up. On this 
assumption the Oligon, as it follows a descending sign, is not con- 
sidered technically as placed below it, for in this case it would lose its 
value. (2) Reversing the last theory, to treat the Oligon as annulled 
by the Hyporrhoe. On this view the total interval-value would be two 
notes downwards. (3) To regard the whole as a hypostasis devoid of 
interval-value. 

I have collected eight hymns containing examples of the Kratemo- 
hyporrhoon-oligon. In five of these the first of the above suggestions 
alone satisfies the requirements of the music. In one of these five the 
compound is actually under an Ison; but it is quite possible that 
the Ison, being unable to affect the intervening descending sign 
(i.e. the Hyporrhoe), loses its force before reaching the Oligon. Of the 
original eight cases one seems to favour the second interpretation. 
Here the compound is under an Apostrophus. It is possible that the 
archaic MS. Iveron 226, differing from later use, annulled the Oligon 
by the Apostrophus. There are finally two hymns in which, from the 
general uncertainty of context, more than one interpretation would be 
admissible. 

The evidence, therefore, is strongly on the side of the first theory ; 
and this I have adopted. 

As the doubtful passages give us no help in judging of any particu- 
lar sign, I will content myself with quoting the six hymns where the 
readings are certain. It is worth comparing the alternatives, which 
in some MSS. throw light on obscurities in the notation. 

In my first specimen I have followed the MS. Costamonitou 102, 
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except in lines 3, 4, where the advantage of a cadence on the final 
leads me to favour the other reading. Some unimportant variants 
are omitted. 
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Fie. 2. Cod. Costamonite: 102, f. 21. 


This hymn is doubtfully ascribed either to Anatolius or St. John of 
Damascus. The musical text is fairly certain throughout. The 
cadences are mostly normal, the occasional use of f, medially, being 
allowed; while in line 6 the first note of the cadential bar is con- 
sidered. At the end of line 5 there is hardly any break. The flourish 
at the end of line 1 is very frequent in some MSS. Note also: line 3, 
Kratemohyporrhoon-oligon; line 4, Kratemohyporrhoon ; at end of 
line, Piasma (under Oligon) much resembling Kentemata; line 6, 
Hypsele above Oligon = a sixth upwards. 

By dividing lines 3 and 4 we gain a regularly constructed passage, 
which can be analysed into three eight-bar sentences (lines 1-8, 4-6, 
7-10). 
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Idiomelon for November 8 (St. Michael and All Angels). 


(Cod. Costamonites 102, f. 4.) 
Mode IT. 
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Variants. Vatoped. 288, f. 50. 
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The crucial passage is given in Byzantine notation (Fig. 8, No. 1). 

The hymn is easily recognized as A. é M. 423. In the Historical 
Edition the words are given exactly as above, with the addition (in line1) 
of the word ¢worfpes, which, though not necessary, makes the sense 
rather plainer. The hymn is taken from Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern 
Church. Neale states that the hymn isa cento from a Canon for Tuesday 
of the Fourth Mode by Joseph of the Studium. As Hatherly in his 
musical edition of these hymns points out, the Canon of the Angels, 
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from which this hymn is supposed to come, is sung on Monday, and 
no words resembling this hymn have been found in any of the Canons 
for the Angels in the Paracletice. I have also consulted the Para- 
cletice without finding any trace of this hymn. Further, it has no 
likeness to a canon, but closely resembles countléss Idiomela in the 
form of its conclusion. It would be easy to conclude that Neale had 
made a mistake; only, while he does not print the Greek text, the 
editors of Hymns A. & M. do so, with the addition of the word 
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already mentioned, besides following Neale as to the source of the 
hymn. It is obviously incredible that the same words should be 
both a cento from a canon and also appear in the MSS. and in the 
Menza as an Idiomelon, but how the confusion arose is hard to say. 
The hymn is ascribed in some MSS. to St. John of Damascus, never to 
Joseph. 

The rhythm is somewhat complicated. The text is clearly divisible 
into eight phrases, none of which contains more than three principal 
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accents. Any attempt at further subdivision completely fails. The 
musical notation points to an ornamental expansion in line 2, where 
I suggest an inserted bar followed by a flourish. Line 3 forms a poly- 
syllabic phrase, which would need a rallentando for its proper execu- 
tion. In line 7 6:6, from the length-marks above it, also requires an 
extra bar. 

At (a) stands a Kratemohyporrhoon-oligon surmounted by Oligon: 
this group, according to my view, indicates interval-values of two 
notes downwards and one upwards. The phrase ends on a, here 
marked by an Apoderma. In Cod. Costam. 102 this has the round 
shape like an Elaphron, but in Cod. Vatoped. 288 the usual form is seen 
(No. 5 in Fig. 1). In line 7 Costam. is certainly at fault; the reading 
in Vatoped. is satisfactory. 

For comparison I now add a modern version. This seems to me 
a tame and spiritless production. It adheres in the main to the 
cadential notes of the old, but is built up otherwise on conventional 
lines. The rhythmical divisions are also the same. Observe that 
g has now become the regular starting and closing note for Mode II. 
The lowering of a by a quarter-tone is usually attributed to Oriental 
influence. A modulation is made by a Phthora in line 3 into the third 
mode, which is practically our F major. The origina] mode is quickly 
restored by another Phthora. 


Petrus Peloponnesius, Jofacrdépiov. (Ed. P. G. Keltzanides, 
Constantinople, 1882, p. 180.) 


xos Bs Ar = G (A }-flat). 
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My next example is taken, like No. 5, from the Stichera Anasta- 
sima.! The words are a paraphrase of Psalm 183. The crucial passage 
is at the beginning, and I give the first and second phrases in Byzan- 
tine notation (Fig. 8, No. 2). The rest is plain. 


(Cod. Vatoped. 288, f. 374 b.) 
Mode IV. Plagal. 
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The Piasma in line 2 again resembles Kentemata, but the course of 
the melody makes the reading certain. 

I now quote two lines from the one certain example that goes 
against my view of the meaning of our compound. It is evident here 
that the third phrase should end on a: an almost identical phrase 
recurs a few bars later, but I can find no explanation of the dis- 
crepancy beyond what has been already put forward. 

The extract is from the last ode of the well-known Canon for 
1 Fourth antiphone for Sunday morning of Mode IV plagal. Pardcletice, p. 874. 
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Christmas! by St. John of Damascus (vide Fig. 3, No. 8). The iambic 
metre of this poem is practically disregarded in the musical setting. 
Each line seems to be divided, according to the ceesura, into two cola. 


(Cod. Iber. 226, f. 8 b.) 



































The last note of gov, according to my present theory, is not reckoned 
in calculating the next step; hence with Apostrophus we proceed from 
b to a. The hypostases at the end of line 1 seem to be (a) either 
a Parakletike or a curved Bareia, and (b) Thema Haploun. These do 
not affect the melody. 

The following example of our hypostasis occurs near the end of 
a long Theotokion, again belonging to the Stichera Anastasima. As 
the opening bars are of little merit, I will only quote the phrase 
where the Kratemohyporrhoon-oligon appears. Observe that it 


stands below an Ison, the Oligon still apparently keeping its value 
(vide Fig. 8, No. 4). 


(Cod. Vatoped. 288, f. 365 b.) 
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Our fina] specimen is of greater musical value, so I give the hymn 
in full (Fig. 8, No. 5). 


Second Sunday after Easter. (Cod. Xenophontis 113, p. 508.): 
Mode I. 
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(8) a ad lib. ——— a tempo. 
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Taking the Kratemohyporrhoon-oligon (line 1, fin.) in the sense 
already explained, we find no difficulty whatever in the melodic pro- 
gression of this effective hymn. Observe that the martyriz of the 
authentic and plagal are used indifferently for either of the notes 
d and a. In lines 5 and 8 (ad jin.) the Bareia separates two notes 
which would usually be taken together. 

The first four lines are too long for single phrases; so I have made 
a division in every case. In this way we gain a satisfactory scheme, 
consisting of three eight-bar sentences (lines 1-2, 3-4, 5-7), and a final 
six-bar sentence. This analysis agrees with the sense of the words. 
The second phrase in line 1 is expanded by one bar owing to the 
hypostasis: this is balanced by the ad libitum passage (a common 
type of flourish) in line 2, without disturbing the general effect. 

The frequency with which we have divided the lines, as shown in 
the MSS., into two or more cola, suggests that the punctuation-dots 
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were intended to mark the more important divisions, but not to 
measure off the cola as such. On the other hand, to deny the colon 
as the metrical unit, by allowing it an unfixed or purely arbitrary 
length, would be tantamount to making chaos of the whole system of 
Byzantine Church poetry ; while the difficulty of tracing syllabic feet 
of fixed length or lines with equal numbers of syllables has thwarted 
all attempts to reduce it to regular prosodic laws. The close depen- 
dence of the text upon the music is probably the one and sufficient 
explanation of its metrical freedom. 
H. J. W. Trutyarp. 

















HANDEL'S ‘SONG IN EIGHT PARTS’ 


In the MustoaL AnTIQUARY for July, 1911, Mr. R. A. Streatfeild 
gave an interesting account of the collection of Handel manuscripts 
then in the possession of Captain Bernard Granville, who had inherited 
them from the composer’s friend, Bernard Granville (1709-75), the 
brother of Mrs. Delany. In this article Mr. Streatfeild printed an 
undated letter from George III to Mrs. Delany asking for the loan, 
from her brother’s collection, of various compositions by Handel, 
among which was particularly specified ‘the quarto manuscript of 
a song composed by that great master in eight parts, beginning “Still 
I adore you, tho’ you deny me”’. Ina second letter, dated February 11, 
1785, King George stated that he had returned the MSS., ‘the beauti- 
ful song in eight parts’ included, hoping ‘ when the spring is far enough 
advanced that he may have the pleasure of having that song performed 
at the Queen’s House to the satisfaction of Mrs. Delany’. ‘Unfor- 
tunately’, Mr. Streatfeild says, ‘for Mrs. Delany and her nephew, to 
say nothing of posterity, the manuscript of the “beautiful song in 
eight parts”, though evidently dispatched by George III, never 
reached its destination. By one of those unlucky accidents, from 
which even kings are not exempt, it was mislaid, if not stolen, in 
transit, Mrs. Delany was never able to trace it, in spite of all her 
efforts, and it seems that she did not like to mention its disappearance 
to the King or Queen, so that their potent help was never invoked in 
the search that she instituted. What the song was it is now difficult 
to say. Evidently the manuscript was not an autograph, but neither 
the autograph nor any other copy of the song is known to exist. It 
is perhaps as well to point out for the benefit of those not familiar 
with eighteenth-century methods of describing music, that the “song” 
was almost certainly not a choral work in eight parts, but a vocal solo 
accompanied by instruments in seven parts, the voice making the 
eighth.’ What the song was, I am now able to show. On the dissolu- 
tion in 1848 of the Concerts of Ancient Music, the large collection of 
scores and parts which had accumulated since the foundation of the 
concerts in 1776 was removed to Buckingham Palace, where it 
remained for many years until it was presented by Queen Victoria to 
the Royal College of Music. While recently cataloguing one of the 
volumes of scores, I was fortunate enough to come upon a manuscript 
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of ‘Still I adore you’, styled ‘A Song in eight parts. Composed by 
Mr. Handel’. The manuscript—an oblong folio—is not in the com- 
poser’s autograph, and there is nothing in it to show whether it 


be oi 


that it is the identical copy borrowed by Mrs. Delany and that by an 
oversight it was never returned with the other MSS. sent back by 
George III. In addition to the full score there is, in the same 
collection, a set of instrumental parts of the song, a note on which 
shows that it was, on some unknown occasion, sung by ‘Abrams’. 
This was evidently Miss Theodosia Abrams, a good contralto who 
frequently (with her elder sister, Harriet) sang at the Ancient Concerts ; 
later in life she became Mrs. Garrow, and (according to Grove’s Dic- 
tionary) was living in 1834. The printed programme-books of the 
Concerts of Ancient Music are still in existence, but careful search in 
them has disclosed no occasion on which ‘Still I adore you’ was sung, 
so it is probable that its performance only took place (according to 
George the Third’s promise to Mrs. Delany) at a private concert at 
‘the Queen’s House ’, i.e. Buckingham Palace. The Ancient Concerts’ 
MSS. contain many compositions which have evidently been only 
used on similar occasions and cannot be traced in the programme- 
books. In conclusion, the hopes aroused that the recovery of the 
song would give to the world an original composition by Handel to 
English words are dashed to the ground by the identification (for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Streatfeild) of the song as an adaptation 
to English words of the air ‘ Pena tiranna’, sung by Dardano in Act IT 
of ‘Amadigi’. Whether the adaptation was made by Handel for 
Bernard Granville, or whether it was originally written to the English 
words and used by the composer for ‘Amadigi’ in 1715, it is 
impossible to say. The music is identical with that printed in 
Chrysander’s edition of the opera. The ‘eight parts’ consist of the 
voice (contralto), oboe, bassoon, three violins, viola, and bass. 


Wm. Barciay SQuiRe. 








ENTRIES RELATING TO MUSIC IN THE ENGLISH 
PATENT ROLLS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Unt11 recently the task of wading through the English Patent Rolls 
of the fifteenth century was of necessity a most laborious undertaking, 
especially if one had to extract entries relating to a particular subject 
scattered at intervals throughout hundreds of thousands of documents. 
Thanks, however, to the untiring zeal of Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, 
the accomplished Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, we have 
now accessible an English Calendar of the Patent Rolls from the reign 
of Henry III to the close of the reign of Richard III. For the purpose 
of the present investigation I have gone carefully through the printed 
Patent Rolls from Henry IV to Richard III, and I have summarized 
every single document therein contained relating to music and 
musicians. Beginning with 1405 and ending with 1485, these entries 
are scattered throughout fourteen volumes of over 500 pages each, 
and they will serve as a quarry for future gleaners in the domain of 
English music during the fifteenth century. The publication of these 
documents will supply a much felt want, as the Rev. M.de Lafontaine’s 
admirable volume The King’s Musick only begins with the year 
1483, while Dr. Nagel’s Annalen der englischen Hofmusik has no 
entry earlier than 1509. The ‘impressing’ of choir boys for the 
Chapel Royal in 1420; the references to James Plummer, Henry 
Abyndon, Gilbert Banaster, and Thomas Seyntjust, Mus.D., and the 
allusions to the ‘styll mynstrels’ in 1464, are of particular interest. 
But, in fact, no apology is needed for presenting to the readers of the 
MusicaL ANTIQUARY the following entries from the Patent Rolls, as 
found in the official Calendars, ‘ printed for His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office’ (1897-1911). 


Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1405-1408. 


1405, April 25. Protection for one year for William de Byngele, the 
king’s minstrel, going on the king’s service in his company to Wales, on 
the safe custody of these parts. p. 11 

1405, Sept. 7. Grant for life to the king’s servant William Byngley, 
one of the king’s minstrels, of the office of bailiff of the town and lordship 
of Flint in Wales, with the due fees, wages, profits, and other commodities ; 
with two cottages in Oundle, Northampton, and the reversion of a cottage 
in Fotheringay. p. 55 

Iv R 
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1405, Nov. 12. Grant to John Tilbery, one of the boys in the king’s 
chapel, of the wardenship of the hospital of Ilford, in the diocese of 
London. p. 96 

1406, Jan. 21. Inspeximus and confirmation of letters patent of Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, dated at Semer, 6 January, 12 Richard IT, 
granting for life to William Wolston, ‘trumpour’, an annuity of £4 in the 
town of Preston in Craven. p. 117 

1408, July 29. Protection for one year for William Dodmore, alias 
Blynde harpour, staying on the king’s service in Ireland in the company 
of the king’s son, Thomas de Lancaster, steward of England, lieutenant in 
Ireland, on the safe keeping of that land. p. 462 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-1413. 


1411, Feb. 12. Pardon of outlawry to John Twysoutheday of Arnaldby, 
‘harper’. p. 252 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 14138-1416. Henry V. Vol. I. 


1418, July 12, Commission to Robert Saperton, serjeant at arms, to 
arrest... one Melbourne ‘harper ’, being oft at Rodbourne. p. 118 
1418. Aug. 28. Grant for life to the king’s servant, William Halyday, 
minstrel, of £20 13s. 4d. yearly. p. 130 
1418, Nov. 4. Pardon to Alan Fydeler of Benyngton, in regard to 

a debt of £6, p. 85 
1418, Nov. 14. Inspeximus and confirmation to Nicholas Duke, 
minstrel, of an indenture dated Dec. 14, 14 Henry IV, witnessing that he 
is retained with Henry Lord of Beaumont, Lord of Folkingham, to serve 
him for life in peace or war, receiving 40s. yearly. p. 182 
14138, Nov. 12. Inspeximus and confirmation to Hugh Cok of an inden- 
ture (13 Hen. IV), granting for life to the said Hugh, his trumpeter, two 
messuages in the town of Folkingham, with two bovates of land, and 
a yearly rent of 40s. p. 187 
1414, July 8. Foundation of a Song School at Durham ‘teaching poor 
persons gratis and receiving moderate stipends from those who are willing 
to pay’. The chaplain at the Song School was bound ‘to be present and 
sing at the Mass of St. Mary—with chant—in the church of Durham’. 
p. 207 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-1422, Henry V. Vol. II. 


1417, Dec. 4. Commission to John Colles, clerk, servant of the vestry 
of the king’s Chapel within the household, and John Water, one of the 
king’s clerks, to take carriage for the ornaments, jewels, books, vessels, 
and other gear of the chapel to the town of Southampton. p. 127 

1420, Jan. 14. Commission to John Pyamour, one of the clerks of the 
chapel of the household, to take boys for the said chapel,’ and bring them 
to the king’s presence in his duchy of Normandy. p. 272 


1 This is the first instance I have met with of impressing choir boys. 
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Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422-1429. Henry VI. Vol. I. 


1428, May 14. Grant during pleasure to William Langton, the king’s 
minstrel, of 100s. a year at the Exchequer, in accordance with a verbal grant 
of the late king to the said William and his fellows: namely, William 
Masham, Conuce Snaythe, Thomas Haliday, Walter Haliday, John Panell, 
John Payte, William Bradstreet, Thomas Chaterton, Thomas Wilde and 
John Wilde. p. 102 

1424, Oct. 26. Grant during pleasure, to Richard Geffray, king’s 
servitor and minstrel, for his good service to the king’s father and to the 
king, of 100s. a year at the Exchequer, as the king’s other minstrels and 


his fellows have. p. 284 
1426, July 18. Pardon to John Hay of Worcester, Co. Worcester, 
‘synger ’. p. 814 
1427, July 8 Pardon to John Ferlegh or Ferley, late of London, 
‘ organ player ’. p. 375 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429-1436. Henry VI. Vol. II. 


1480, June 29. Pardon to Thomas Seyntjohn of London ‘organ maker’. 

p. 20 

1432, May 12. Grant to the executors of the will of Henry V the sum 
of £200 in gold for payments, according to his will, of said amount to the 
clerks of the chapel of the household before they separate. p- 205 
1433, Nov. 20. Commission to determine the proportion in which each 
of the clerks of the king’s chapel who were in the household of the late 
king should participate in the sum of £200 to be distributed amongst 
them by the said king’s will. p. 349 
1485, Nov. 30. Inspeximus and confirmation to John Dunstable esquire, 
the present tenant of lands referred to in the charter dated May 30, 1422. 
p. 495 

1486, April 18. Letters of denization for William Barbour, ‘organ 
maker’ of Brussels, dwelling at Westminster; and for Laurence Organ- 
maker of Nymmagen, dwelling at London. pp. 549, 570 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441. Henry VI. Vol. III. 


1487, March 15. Exemption for life of John Dunstaple, Esq., from 
being put on assizes, juries, &c. p. 52 
1487, Nov. 16. Pardon to Richard Hoby, ‘ mynstrell’ of Ware, Richard 
Albright, ‘mynstrell’ of Hadenham, and William Hoby, ‘mynstrell’ of 
Ware—‘in consideration of their good service to the king in France and 
in his good town of Calais’. p- 101 
1487, Nov. 80. Pardon to John Hillys of Berton, Co. Northampton, 
‘pyper’. p- 105 
1437, Dec. 18. Grant during pleasure to Thomas Radcliff, one of the 
king’s minstrels, of 100s. a year at the Exchequer.” p. 129 
R2 
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1438, Feb. 21. Grant, during pleasure, from Michaelmas last, to 
William Paynell, one of the king’s minstrels, of 100s. a year at the 
Exchequer. p. 141 

1439, April 17. Grant for life to Thomas Halyday, the king’s minstrel, 
of 100s. a year at the Exchequer, notwithstanding that he has 43d. a day 
wages from the household, provided that he does not serve any other 
person ; in lieu of a grant during pleasure surrendered. A similar grant 
to Thomas Radcliff, John Wylde, William Langton, William Maysham, 


and Walter Halyday, king’s minstrels. p. 808 
__ 1440, July 5. Plea of debt of £10 to John Hemden, ‘citizen and organ 
maker of London’, p. 336 


1440, July 12. Commission to the king’s clerk, Master John Croucher, 
Dean of the chapel within the king’s household,! to take throughout 
England such and as many boys as he or his deputies shall see to be fit and 
able to serve God and the King in the said royal chapel. p. 452 

1441, April 12. Grant to the king’s servant, John Plummer, one of the 


clerks of the chapel, of £10 due by William Hawe, bailiff of Southwark, 
Co. Surrey. p. 519 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1441-1446. Henry VI. Vol. IV. 


1442, April 20. Grant for life to Robert Marshall, one of the king’s 
minstrels, of 100s. yearly from Michaelmas last at the Exchequer. _p. 71 
1444, Nov. 4. Grant to John Plummer, one of the clerks of the king’s 
chapel, for the exhibition of eight boys of the chapel and for his reward, 
of 40 marks yearly from Michaelmas last [Sept. 29], so long as he have 


the keeping of said boys or others in their place. p. 811 
. 1445, April 16. Pardon to John Bank of Newburgh, Co. York, ‘ organ 
player’. p. 306 


1445, Feb. 24. Grant, during good behaviour, to the king’s serjeant, 
John Plummer, one of the clerks of the chapel, for his daily labours in 
the teaching and rule of the king’s boys of the chapel, of the said teaching, 


rule, and governance. p. 333 
1445, Nov. 12. Commission to release from York gaol, John Wardlaw, 
‘pyper ’. p. 421 


1446, May 80. Grant to John Plummer, one of the clerks of the chapel, 
for the exhibition of eight boys of the said chapel,’ of 40 marks a year from 
Michaelmas, 28 Hen. VI, in lieu of a grant dated 4 Nov., 23 Hen. VI, 
surrendered. p. 455 

1446, June 20. Licence for Thomas Beckington, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and others, to grant certain manors to the college of St. Mary’s, 
Winchester, for the finding and exhibition of vesture for each of the 
sixteen choristers within the college. p. 444 


1 Croucher was also Dean of Chichester. This is the second instance of impressing 
choir boys. 

2 It is well to note that the grant was for eight boys; the number of boys was 
subsequently increased to ten. (See under date of March 16, 1456.) 
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Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-1452. Henry VI. Vol. V. 


1446, Nov. 7. Inspeximus and confirmation to Henry Abyndon, of 
letters patent of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, of Jan. 7, 283 Henry VI, 
granting to Henry for life a rent of £8 yearly. p. 21 

1447, Feb. 12. Grant for life to the king’s serjeant, William Wykes, 
one of the king’s minstrels, of 100s. yearly from Michaelmas last, at the 
Exchequer, as other such minstrels have. p- 42 

1447, May 1. Grant for life to the king’s serjeant, John Panell, of 
100s. yearly, in the Exchequer, in lieu of a grant thereof during pleasure 
surrendered. A similar grant to Thomas Chatterton, William Bradstreet, 
William Panell, John Payte, and William Godeyere [These were the king’s 
trumpeters ]. pp. 72, 73 

1447, May 23. Grant for life to the king’s serjeant, John Clyff, king’s 
minstrel, of 10 marks yearly, from Michaelmas last, at the Exchequer. 


p. 49 
1448, March 12. Grant for life to William Wykes, one of the king’s 
minstrels, of 10 marks yearly, in lieu of previous grant. p. 180 


1448, Oct. 14. Grant for life to William Langton, Marshal of the king’s 
minstrels, in consideration of long service and age, of 38s. 4d. yearly, from 
Easter last, at the Exchequer. p- 200 

1449, March 20. Inspeximus and confirmation of letters patent dated 
at Worcester, 22 January, 1896, in favour of the warden, vicars, clerks, 
and choristers of the college of St. Stephen, Westminster. p. 249 

1449, May 17. Grant for life to the king’s servant, John Turges, harper 
to the queen, of 10 marks yearly immediately after the decease of William 
Langton, one of the king’s minstrels. p. 250 

1449, June 17. Whereas many rude husbandmen and artificers of 
England, feigning to be minstrels and some of them wearing the king’s 
livery and so feigning to be the king’s minstrels, collect in certain parts 
of the realm great exactions of money of the king’s lieges by virtue of their 
livery and art, and though they be unskilled therein and use divers arts 
on working days and receive sufficient money thence, they fare from place 
to place on festivals and take the profits, wherefrom the king’s minstrels 
and others, skilled in the art [of music] and using no other labours or 
misteries, should live:—the king has appointed William Langton, Walter 
Haliday, William Maysham, Thomas Radcliff, Robert Marshall, William 
Wykes, and John Clyff, king’s minstrels, to enquire throughout the realm, 
except the county of Chester, touching all such and to punish them, to 
hold the same inquisition themselves or by deputies during good behaviour. 


p- 262 

1450, May 23. Pardon to Richard Hogges, late of Alchirch, Co. Wor- 
cester, ‘ harper’. p. 886 
1450, July 7. Pardon to Robert Perry, ‘trumpet’. p. 361 


1450, Nov. 28. Pardon to Richard Hogges, late of Alvechurch, ‘ harper ’. 
p. 462 
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1451, Sept. 2. Grant for life to the king’s servant, William Panell, one 
of the king’s minstrel-trumpeters, of 10 marks yearly at the Exchequer. 
A like grant to William Godyere, John Panell, William Bradstreet, 


Nicholas Gildesburgh, and Thomas Chatterton. p. 505 
1451, Nov. 16. Pardon to William Luter of Selby, Co. York, ‘luter’ 
and ‘ mynstrell ’. p- 502 


1452, Jan. 11. Grant for life to the king’s serjeant, William Maysham, 
one of the king’s minstrels, of 10 marks yearly from Michaelmas last. 

p. 512 

A like grant to Walter Haliday, Robert Marshall, Thomas Radcliff, 

Thomas Haliday, William Wykes, John Clyff, and John Turges, harper to 

Queen Margaret. p. 512 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461. Henry VI. Vol. VI. 


1453, July 5. Pardon to John Gower, late of Huish by Highbridge, 
Co. Somerset, ‘ gentleman’, alias late of Huntspill, Co. Somerset, ‘ synger’. 
p. 86 

1458, July 9. Protection, at the request of the king’s clerk, Master 
Thomas Lisieux, Dean of the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, London, for 
all choristers and ministers of the said church, and grant to the dean for 
life that neither the Dean of the king’s chapel within the household nor 
any other officer or minister of the king shall take any such chorister or 
minister for the use and service of the king or other against his will. p. 90 
1455, May 20. In an inventory of goods in the king’s armoury are :— 
Five banners for trumpets, delivered to the trumpeters when the Duke of 
Gloucester went to the rescue of Calais. p. 247 
1456, March 10. Commission during pleasure to Walter Halyday, 
Robert Marshall, William Wykes, and John Cliffe, appointing them to 
take boys elegant in their natural members and instructed in the art of 
minstrelsy, and to put them in the king’s service at the king’s wages, to 
supply the place of certain of the king’s minstrels deceased. p. 278 
1456, March 16. Grant to the king’s servant, Henry Abyndon, to whom 
the king committed the instruction and governance of the ten boys of the 
Chapel of the household, of 40 marks yearly from Michaelmas last, the date 
of his appointment, so that he act by advice and survey of the dean of the 


chapel. p. 279 
1456, July 16. Grant of certain messuages to Thomas Seyntjuste, 
rector of the church of St. James, Garlickhithe, London. p. 292 


[This is the Thomas Saintwix (sic) who graduated Mus.D. at Cam- 
bridge in 1460. ] 

1459, July 14. Grant for life to John Turges, harper to Queen Mar- 
garet, for good service to the king and queen, of 100s. yearly, from Michael- 
mas, 87 Henry VI, at the Exchequer: in lieu of a grant to him by letters 
patent, dated 11 January, 80 Henry VI, annulled by an act of resumption. 
p. 458 
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1459, July 17. Grant for life to the king’s servant, Thomas Green, one 
of the king’s minstrels, of 100s. yearly, from Michaelmas last, at the 
Exchequer. p. 507 

1460, June 7. Grant for life to William Wikes, King’s minstrel, of 
100s. yearly, from Michaelmas, 836 Henry VI, in lieu of a grant of 
10 marks yearly, at the Exchequer. 

A like grant to John Clyff, king’s minstrel. p. 602 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467. Edward IV. 


1461, Nov. 9. Inspeximus and confirmation of letters patent of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, son, brother, and uncle of kings, dated at 
his manor of Plaisance, 7 January, 23 Henry VI, being a grant for life to 
his servitor, Henry Habyndon, of a rent of £8 yearly. p. 94 

1462, Jan. 20. Grant for life to Thomas Draper, minstrel, of an annuity 
of 10 marks, at the Exchequer, formerly granted to him by Humphrey, 
late Duke of Gloucester. p. 109 

1462, Nov. 5. Grant for life to John Cliffe, one of the king’s minstrels, 
of 10 marks yearly, from Easter last. 

A like grant to William Wykes, one of the king’s minstrels. p. 221 

1468, July 5. Grant for life to Robert Grey, one of the king’s minstrels, 
for his good service to the king’s father and the king, of a tenement or 
brewhouse, called the Lamb, in Distaff Lane, London, to the value of 
40s. yearly. p. 297 

1468, Dec. 12. Grant for life to the king’s chaplain, Master Thomas 
Saintjuste, Doctor of Music, that he be Master of the King’s College in 
Cambridge, commonly called the King’s Hall, with all profits and emolu- 


ments. p. 292 
1464, Jan. 10. Grant for life to William Christian, one of the king’s 
silent [still] minstrels, of 10 marks yearly from Easter last. p. 297 
Jan. 18, A like grant to Robert Grey, one of the king’s minstrels—and 
to Thomas Green and Robert Marshall, king’s minstrels. p. 297 
1464, Jan. 18. Grant for life to Thomas Cawthorn, one of the king’s 
minstrels, of 10 marks yearly. p. 298 
Jan. 19. A like grant to Walter Haliday, Marshal of the King’s 
minstrels, also to William Cliff, and Robert Grey. p. 298 


1465, March 24. Grant for life to the king’s servitor, Robert Bunnock, 
for his good service in the instruction of boys in the art of music to sing 
in the king’s chapel, of a yearly rent of 10 marks in the exchequer of 
Carmarthen. p- 429 

1465, April 4. Grant for life to the king’s servant, Thomas Worley, 
one of the king’s chapel, of a tenement, a brewhouse, commonly called 
‘The Lamb’, in Distaff Lane, London, which Robert Grey, one of the 
king’s minstrels, deceased, lately had of the king’s gift. p. 487 
1465, May 28. Pardon to the sheriff of the county of Hertford for the 
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escape of Roger (or Richard) Wayte, late of Braughing, Co. Hertford, 
‘ mynstrell ’. p. 456 
1465, July 2. Grant to the king’sservitor, Henry Abyndon, of 40 marks 
yearly from Michaelmas last, from the issues of the county of Wilts, for 
the provision of clothing and other necessary apparel of the boys of the 
chapel of the king’s household, and for their instruction and governance, 

so long as he shall have the said provision, instruction, and governance. 
p. 457 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-1477. Edward IV, Henry VI. 


1467, Sept. 9. Commission to arrest Thomas Briker, ‘harp maker’, for 
coining. p. 53 
1467, Sept. 20. Grant for life to the king’s servant, William Eynsham, 
one of the king’s minstrels, of 10 marks yearly, from Michaelmas last. 
p. 44 

1467, Sept. 30. Appointment for life of Master John Gunthorp, king’s 
clerk, as Master of the college called King’s Hall, in the University of 
Cambridge, in the king’s gift by the decease of Master Thomas Seintjuste, 
king’s chaplain. p. 82 
1467, Oct. 14. Grant for life to the king’s servant, John Crowland, one 
of the king’s trumpeters, of 10 marks yearly, from Michaelmas 6 Edw. IV. 
Like grant to William Atte How, John Panell, John Hache, Richard 


Hills, John Prior, and John Hills, king’s trumpeters. p. 44 
1467, Nov. 10. Grant for life to Richard Paten, Marshal of the king’s 
trumpeters, of an annuity of 10 marks. p. 42 
1468, Jan. 18. Grant for life to William Goddyere, one of the king’s 
trumpeters, of 10 marks yearly. p. 61 
1468, June 15. Commission to arrest Robert Hanyes of Little Malvern, 
‘mynstrell ’. p. 102 


1468, Nov. 15. Exemplification of an act of 21 July, 8 Edw. IV, of 
certain grants for the support of the Master of St. Leonard’s Hospital, 
York, with 13 brethren, 4 secular priests, 8 sisters, 30 choristers, two school- 
masters, one to teach grammar and the other music, &c. p. 181 

1469, April 24. Licence for Walter Haliday (Marshal), John Cliff, 
Robert Marshall, Thomas Green, Thomas Calthorn, William Cliff, William 
Christian, and William Eynsham, the king’s minstrels, to establish, con- 
tinue, and augment a fraternity or perpetual gild, which the brethren and 
sisters of the fraternity of minstrels of the realm erected in times past,’ that 
they may pray for the good estate of the king and his consort Elizabeth, 
queen of England, and for their souls after death and the soul of the king’s 
father Richard, late Duke of York, in the chapel of St. Mary within the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, London, and the king’s free chapel of 
St. Anthony in the same city. They shall admit other persons, men and 
women, to the fraternity, and shall form one body and perpetual corpora- 


1 This fraternity was founded in 1850 as the Gild of Minstrels. 
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tion, and shall elect from themselves a Marshal to remain in office for 
life and two Wardens yearly for the governance of the fraternity, and 
shall make ordinances for the governance of the fraternity, and shall have 
the supervision of the art of minstrels, except in the county of Chester, and shall 
nominate the King’s Minstrels, subject to the royal assent. p- 153 

1469, May 4. Pardon to William Dent, late of Selby, Co. York, 
‘ harpour ’. p. 145 

1471, Feb. 14. Grant to Henry Abyndon of 40 marks yearly as Master 
of the boys of the king’s chapel. p- 248 

1471, July 2. Grant for life to Alexander Mason’ of the office of one of 
the king’s minstrels, and 10 marks yearly for his office, and 10 marks 


yearly for his regard, from Easter last. p. 261 
1472, July 15. General pardon to Emmota, the wife of John Franklin, 
late of London, ‘mynstrell ’. p. 359 
1472, Nov. 18. Pardon to John at Gate of Sele, Co. Kent, alias John 
Gate of Sevenoke, ‘ pyper’. p. 362 
1474, Jan. 12. Presentation of Robert Wedowe [Mus.B.] to one of the 
two chantries in the low chapel under le Croft in Canterbury. p. 415 
1475, Jan. 31. Grant for life to John Hawkins, one of the king’s 
minstrels, of 10 marks yearly from Michaelmas. p. 481 
Feb. 6. Like grant to Robert Green who previously had no fees. 
p. 482 

Oct. 28. Grant for life to Robert Green, king’s minstrel, of 10 marks 
yearly from Michaelmas, 18 Edw. IV. p. 549 


1476, Jan. 9. Grant for life to William Hammond, one of the king’s 
trumpeters, of 10 marks yearly. 

Like grant to Thomas Paynton, one of the king’s trumpeters. p. 565 

June 7. Like grant to John Prior, in lieu of another grant to him of 


14 Oct., 7 Edw. IV, surrendered. p- 589 
June 15. Like grant to John Crowland of 10 marks yearly from 
Michaelmas, 6 Edw. IV. p. 588 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1485. Edward IV, Edward V, Richard III. 


1477, Feb. 3. Grant for life to the king’s servant, Alexander Mason,' 
of the reversion of the office of Marshal of the king’s ‘styll mynstralles’, 
which John Clyff now has, with the accustomed fees. p- 22. 

1477, Feb. 25. Grant for life to the king’s servant, William Clifton, 
one of the king’s trumpeters, of 10 marks yearly, from Michaelmas, 


14 Edw. IV. p. 14 
1477, May 8. Pardon to John Dore, late of Uxbridge, Co. Middlesex, 
‘yoman ’, alias ‘mynstralle’. p. 35 


1 This is the same minstrel who is named ‘ Alexander Carlisle’ by Hearne, and who 
was held in much esteem by Edward IV (Warton, iii. 184). 
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1478, Feb. 8. Grant for life to the king’s servant, John Peete, one of 
the gentlemen of the king’s chapel, of the free chapel of Bolney within 
the town of Tamworth. p. 64 

1478, Feb. 16. Pardon to John Newman of the town of St. Albans, 
Co. Hereford, ‘mynstrall ’. p. 76 

1478, March 14. Grant for life to John Panell, one of the king’s 
trumpeters, of 10 marks yearly, from Michaelmas, 15 Edw. IV, in lieu of 
a grant dated 14 October, 7 Edw. IV, surrendered because invalid and 
because he received no payment since the said Michaelmas, p. 95 

March 16. Like grant to Richard Hilles, one of the king’s trumpeters. 

p. 95 

April 4. Grant for life to Thomas Mayw [Mayhew] king’s minstrel, 
of 10 marks yearly, from Easter, 16 Edw. IV, from which time he has 
been one of the king’s minstrels, but has had no fee. p. 89 

June 10. Grant for life to William Barley, late one of the minstrels of 
George, late Duke of Clarence, of an annuity of 5 marks. p. 100 

1478, Sept. 6. Presentation of Roger Breggelond, B.A., to the chantry 
in the low chapel in Christ Church, Canterbury, void by the resignation 
of Robert Widowe [Mus. Bac. ]. p. 128 

1479, Feb. 6. Grant to Gilbert Banaster of 40 marks yearly for the 
maintenance, instruction, and governance of the boys of the chapel of the 
household, from Michaelmas last, on which day he undertook them, so 
long as he shall have the same. p. 188 

1480, July 6. Grant for life to John Panell, one of the king’s trumpeters, 
of 10 marks yearly, from Michaelmas, 15 Edw. IV, in lieu of another grant 
to him by letters patent, 14 March, 18 Edw. IV, surrendered as invalid. 

p. 198 

1480, Nov. 23. Confirmation of a corrody in the Priory of St. Mary, 

Thetford, to William Newark, one of the gentlemen of the king’s chapel. 
p. 224 

1482, May 10. Confirmation of a corrody in the Priory Church of Holy 
Trinity, Norwich, to Gilbert Banaster. p. 807 

1482, July 24. Grant for life to John Depeler, one of the king’s 
trumpeters, of an annuity of 10 marks, as John Clyff, late Marshal of the 
king’s minstrels, deceased, had. p. 810 

1488, Feb. 28. Establishment of the chapel of the household as a 
foundation in the king’s free chapel of St. Peter within the Tower of 
London, of a Dean and three Canons, of whom one shall be sub-dean, 
another treasurer, and the third precentor, to be governed by ordinances 
made by the king; appointment of Master John Gunthorpe, clerk, as 
Dean, Nicholas Hewys, clerk, as sub-dean, Richard Surlond as Treasurer, 
and John Chirche as Precentor ; and incorporation of them by the name of 
the Dean and Canons of the royal free chapel of the household. p. 341 

1488, May 16. Grant for life to William Chauntre of the Deanery of 
the free chapel royal of the household, on the demise of John Gunthorpe, 
late Dean. p. 348 
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1484, Feb. 29. Inspeximus and confirmation to Thomas Worley [ Gent. 
of the Chapel Royal] of letters patent dated 4 April, 5 Edw. IV, granting to 
him for life a tenement called ‘le Lambe’ in Distaff Lane, London. p. 422 

1484, March 8. Inspeximus and confirmation to Henry Abyndon of 
letters patent granting him £8 yearly, 2 March, 2 Edw. IV (March 2, 
1462). p. 442 

1484, April 25. Inspeximus and confirmation to John Prior, one of the 
king’s trumpeters, of letters patent, dated 7 June, 16 Edw. IV. p. 889 

April 24. Like confirmation to John Hawkins, of 10 marks yearly. 

p. 489 

April 24. Like confirmation to Robert Green, one of the king’s 
minstrels, of 10 marks yearly. p. 489 

June 28. Inspeximus and confirmation to John Crowland, one of the 
king’s trumpeters, of letters patent, dated 15 June, 16 Edward IV, granting 
him 10 marks yearly. p. 470 

Sept. 10. Like confirmation to John Depoler, one of the king’s trum- 
peters. p. 478 

[1484, Sept. 16. Commission to John Melynek to impress choristers 
for the Chapel Royal, ‘ singing men expert in the science of music’. | 

Harl. 488 

1485, April 6. Grant for life to the king’s servant, William Newark, 

of a yearly rent of £20 from the king’s manor of Blechingly, Co. Surrey. 
p. 584 


W. H. GRatTTAN FLOopD. 








AN ENGLISH PUPIL OF MONTEVERDI 


THE interesting half-century of English music which lies between 
the death of Orlando Gibbons and the appearance of Purcell has 
never received much attention from the historians. It is not indeed 
a period of great names, though it cannot be said to be barren when 
it can show the Laweses and Matthew Lock. Still, no doubt, the 
greater number of the musicians then writing in England were minor 
composers whose methods were largely experimental. They may be 
important historically, but the student is apt to ignore them in his 
haste to pass on to the outstanding figures of Blow and Purcell. 
Among these forgotten men there was one who, apart from his real 
merit as a composer, is of special interest, for he was a pupil of the 
great Monteverdi himself. This was Walter Porter, whose name, 
indeed, is mentioned in the histories, but whose books are so rare 
that his work is as completely unknown as if it had never been 
printed. 

Walter Porter, a kinsman of Dr. John Wilson, the Oxford Professor 
of Music, was the son of Henry Porter, who took his degree of 
Bachelor of Music from Christ Church, Oxford, in July, 1600. ‘Some 
of his compositions I have seen,’ says Wood, ‘but none of them, 
I think, are extant.’! This Henry Porter was one of the royal 
musicians, and received a mourning livery for the funeral of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1608, as one of the Lutes. There is also a grant to 
Henry Porter of the office of one of the King’s Musicians of the 
Sackbuts, dated June 21, 1603°; and in 1605-6 he is mentioned as 
having given the king a pair of perfumed gloves as a New Year's 
gift.* 

Walter Porter, who perhaps was born in 1594 or 1595, was probably 
brought up as one of the ‘ Quiristers’ of Westminster Abbey, among 
whom he sang at Queen Elizabeth’s funeral in 1603.5 He was after- 
wards a tenor singer, and is named as one of the seven singing-men 
who received £2 for taking part in the Masque given at Whitehall 
on Feb. 15, 1612-18, by the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, on the 


occasion of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the Elector 
Palatine.® 


1 Fasti Oxon., anno 1600. 2 The King’s Musick, p. 45. 
3 Cal. St. Papers, Dom., James I, vol. viii, p. 16. 
* Nichols’s Progresses of James J, i. 598. 5 The King’s Musick, p. 44. 


5 Mus. Times, Jan. 1906. 
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In Jan. 1616-17, he was promised the next vacancy for a tenor in 
the Chapel Royal, which occurred in Jan. 1617-18. The following 
quotations are from Rimbault’s Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal: 


p. 8. 1616[-7] Walter Porter, by warraunt from the reverend Father 
in God James Lord Bishopp of Winton and Deane of his Majestes 
Chappell, was sworne gent of his Majestes said chappell in ordinarie, 
without paye, for the next place that shall happen to be and shall fall voyd 
by the deathe of any tenor that now is in ordinarie in the said chappell, 
and tooke and receaved his oathe to that effect the 5th daie of Januarie the 
yeare abovesaid, and paid for his oathe five poundes and other duties. 

p. 9. 1617[-8] Peter Wright died the 27th daye of Januarie, and 
Walter Porter was sworne in his place the first daie of Februarie 
followinge. 


It must have been before Jan. 1616-17, I think, that Porter went 
to Venice, where he studied under Monteverdi. That he did so is 
proved by a note in his handwriting, contained in all the three copies 
of his Mottets belonging to the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. In 
these copies, in the address ‘To all Lovers of Musick’, after the words 
‘that unparalell’d Master of Musick, my good Friend and Maestro’, 
he inserts in ink ‘Monteuerde’. The date of this visit to Venice is 
unknown, but it is not likely that he went to study abroad after he 
was admitted to the Chapel Royal. 

Walter Porter was among the Gentlemen of the Chapel at Queen 
Anne’s funeral in 1618,1 and his name occurs on Chapel Royal docu- 
ments in 1619 and 1620.2 It was probably in 1622 that he attended 
John Digby, Earl of Bristol, on his embassy to Spain, as we learn 
from the ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ prefixed to the Madrigales of 1682. 
Digby had been previously in Spain as Ambassador, in 1611, 1614, 
and again in 1617. But it seems most likely to have been in 1622, 
when he went to Madrid to arrange the marriage of Charles, then 
Prince of Wales, with the Spanish Infanta, that he took Walter Porter 
with him as one of his suite. Porter expresses his gratitude ‘for all 
your rare goodnesse in my attendance in Spaime; here and euery 
where, wherein your right Noble Family hath bound me with most 
strong deseruings’, showing that Digby and his family had also be- 
friended him in England. 

Porter was present at King James's funeral in 1625 ; he is mentioned 
again in 1628, and in May, 1633, he appears in a ‘List of those 
appointed to wayte on his Majesty in his Scottish journey, 1633, as 


1 The King’s Musick, p. 52. 2 Rimbault, pp. 47, 76, and 128. 
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it was signed by his Majesty ’, 1632.1 He also took part in the Inns 
of Court Masque, the ‘Triumph of Peace’, at Whitehall in 1684, as 
I am informed by Dr. J.S. Smart. But a more important event was 
the publication in 1682 of his Madrigales and Ayres. This work, 
I believe, has never been described. Rimbault evidently had never 
seen & copy, as he gives no list of contents in his Bibliotheca Madri- 
galiana, 1847; he gives a reference, however, to ‘Warren Horne’s 
sale, 163; Heber’s (Part viii) 1572’. The Heber copy, which I believe 
to be the only copy known, is now in the library of Sydney R. 
Christie-Miller, Esq., at Britwell, Bucks., by whose kindness I have 
had an opportunity of examining it, with permission to copy and 
print the extracts which will be found below. 

Besides the biographical details given in the ‘ Epistle Dedicatorie’, 
there are some points of interest in the address ‘To the Practitioner’, 
particularly the explanation which Porter gives (I have never seen an 
intelligible reason suggested anywhere else for it) of the practice of 
giving expression-marks in Italian and not in English. ‘If they were 
expressed in English,’ he says, he is afraid of their being ‘ mixed 
among the other words’. This is a perfectly valid reason. In the 
old single part-books, of course, only the words of the one part are 
printed with the notes; and in a dialogue piece, such as ‘Old 
Poets’, each part in turn has several entirely disconnected sentences 
to utter; ‘And then’, for example, is stated abruptly by the alto 
voice in one place in the midst of a series of rests. It would be 
perfectly easy for the direction ‘loud’ or ‘ be silent’ to be sung in all 
innocence by a person reading the piece for the first time, as part of 
the poem. I imagine that this set of Porter's must offer an early, if 
not the earliest, example of the practice of using Italian expression- 
marks in England. 

It is evident, from the fact that the set contains an elegy on the 
Lady Arabella Stewart, who died in 1615, that some at least of the 
pieces were composed considerably earlier than the date of publication. 

The set consists of six part-books, Canto, Quinto, Alto, Tenor, 
Basso, and the Basso (continuo) with figures. There is no special 
Lute or Theorbo part. The title is as follows: 


Madrigales | and | Ayres. | Of two, three, foure and fiue Voy- | ces, 
with the continued Base, with | Toccatos, Sinfonias and | Rittornellos to 
them. | After the manner of Con- | sort Musique. | To be performed with the 
Harpese- | chord, Lutes, Theorbos, Base Violl, | two Violins, or two | Viols. | 
Published | By Walter Porter, one of the | Gentlemen of his Maiesties | 
Royall Chappell. | London, | Printed by William Stansby. | 1682. | Cum 
Priuilegio. | Canto 


1 See The King’s Musick, pp. 58, 65, and 84 
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This is followed by The Epistle Dedicatorie : 


To the Right Honorable John Lord Djgby of Sherburne, Earle of 
Bristow. 
My singular good Lord : 

Retreats from the World are settings forward for Heaven, And since it 
is now so rare a fashion, to haue many Associates : in such extrauagancies ; me 
thinks their diuine Solitudes (or Desolations) should be pleased with presentment 
of diuine Consorts. God himselfe is entitled to Musique, it being euen his owne 
Spirits most sweet inspiration. For which cause J hawe employed my best 
endeuours to serue your Honor in your sweet Solitarinesse (as Sir Philip 
Sydney cals the fruition of his owne) with my best abilitie; As well to expresse 
my true gratitude, for all your rare goodnesse in my attendance in Spaine ; 
here and euery where, wherein your right Noble Family hath bound me with 
most strong deseruings; As any hope in my vunworthinesse to please you 
worthily. In regard your good Lordship hath heretofore beene feasted with the 
Choice Musiques of Christendome ; whose Accents still sounding in your eares, 
must with all power of desert keepe out the desertlesse assaults, or Assayes of 
Entrie made by mine owne deficiencies. But because men many times (in 
curious feare to seeme partiall in sentence of their owne labours) are as many 
times scarce indifferent and equall; If any worth in all these my solicitous 
watches could obtaine lest passe to your Honors delight. I should be more glad 
to be now so deceiued ; then euer I was sure of good speed in my most happie 
and successefull Ambitions. 

And so rest euer your good 
Lordships, 
Watter Porter. 
To the Practitioner. 

Gentle Practitioner, I haue boldly aduentred to publish these 
Madrigals and Ayres ; thou mayst blame my presumption, yet thou canst 
not, if there be any goodnesse in thee, blame my intention and end, which 
is no other, but by this meanes to be free from burying that poore talent 
which God hath giuen me; and by this little, to acknowledge his great 
goodnesse, and my will, if I had greater abilitie: and to expresse in some 
meane manner my thankfulnesse vnto my Noble and worthy Friends, 
which, if they like any of them, I shall acknowledge my selfe well satisfied 
for all my labour and charge; if they come to any of your hands, before 
you censure (which I know you will, and they that vnderstand least most 
sharply) let me intreate you to play and sing them true, according to my 
meaning, or heare them done so; not in steed of singing, to howle or 
bawle them, and scrape in steed of playing, and performe them falsly and 
say they are naught; In so doing if they were nere so good, you'd spoyle 
them ; for I must tell you, a Composer, when he hath set a Song with all 
the art he can, hath done but halfe the worke, the other halfe is the well 
performing or expressing that in singing or playing which he hath done in 
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composing ; howsoever I now must be content, yet thus I could wish it ; 
I haue exprest in the part of the Harpsechord, the maior and minor sixses, 
by Flats and Sharpes, the figures I haue put ouer the head of euery Note 
as neere as I could, I haue made the singing Base also a thorow Base, in 
which you are not to sing but where there are words or this signe ¥/: of 
Repetition ; in the Songs which are set forth with Diuision, where you 
find many Notes in a place after this manner $e in rule or space, 
they are set to expresse the Trillo: I haue made vse of these Italian words, 
because they shall not mistake, and sing them, if they were expressed in 
English, being mixed among the other wordes, Tace which is, that the 
Voyces or Instruments, are to be silent, or hold their peace, till such or 
such things be performed, also the word forte, which is strong or loud, I 
haue set before most of the Songs, Toccatos, Sinfonias, and Rittornellos, 
which besides the delight and varietie they beget, they are good for the 
respiration of the Voyce, for which end they are vsed; Thus much I 
thought good to certifie thee; what shall be wanting as through Bases, for 
the other Instruments, which is to be vsed to make vp the body of 
Musicke, according as I haue set downe, thou must take a little paines to 
write out, as I haue taken a great deale to make them, and to haue them 
printed, and when thou hast done, let a little Charitie be in a part of thy 
censure, And I shall striue, if this haue but indifferent acceptation, to doe 
something for thee more vsefull, till which time and euer, 
I rest in all loue, 
Watter Porter. 


At the end of each part-book is: 
The Table of all the Songs contained in this Booke 


1 O Prayse the Lord, Of 5. Voyces. 
2 Hether we come, Sinfonia, Of 5. Voyces. 
3 He that loues, and Rittornello, Of 4. two Trebles, Alto and Tenor. 
4 Sleepe all my Ioyes, Of 4. Treble, Alto, Tenor and Base. 
5 Who hath a Human Soule, and Toccato Of 3. two Trebles and a Base. 
6 Sitting once, Of 8. Treble, Tenor and Base. 
«? Tis but a Frowne, Of 2. two Trebles. 
8 Looke on me euer, and Sinfonia, Of 4. Treble, Alto, Tenor and Base. 
9 Tell me you Starres, and Sinfonia, Of 2. Treble and Tenor. 
10 Old Poets, Of 5. Voyces. 
11 Thus sung Orpheus, and Sinfonia, Of 5. Voyces. 
12 When first I saw thee, and Rittornello, Of two Trebles. 
18 Toccato, to end now my life, Of 8. Alto, Tenor and Base. 
14 Since all things loue, and Ritiornello, Of 3. two Trebles and a Base. 
15 Farewell, Foure parts, Of 4. Treble, Alto, Tenor and Base. 
16 Come Louvers all, and Sinfonia, Of 5. Voyces. 


17 In Celias face, and Rittornello, Of 8. Treble, Tenor and Base. 
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18 Tell me where, Of 4. Treble, Alto, Tenor and Base. 
19 Toccato, to loue in thy youth, Of 8. Alto, Tenor and Base. 
20 Hayle Cloris hayle, and Sinfonia. First Part, Of 5. Voyces. 
21 Th’ Ecco, and Sinfonia, Of 5. Voyces. 
22 Young Thirsis lay, and Sinfonia, Of 5. Voyces. 
23 Rittornello, to thy Face and Eyes, Of 3. Alto, Tenor and Base. 
24 Toccato, to tell me Amintas, Of 2. Alto and Tenor. 
25 I saw faire Cloris, Of 2. Two Trebles. 


26 Death, there is no need, and Sinfonia, Of 4. Treble, Alto, Tenor and Base. 
27 Like the rash and giddie Flie, and Rittornello, 

Of 3. two Trebles and Base. 
28 Wake Sorrow, wake, and Sinfonia, first and Second Part, Of 5. Voyces. 


[The last is headed on the page where it is printed: An Elogie on the 
Right Honourable Lady, the Lady Arrabella Steward. | 


I am not quite certain whether the following entry in Foster’s 
London Marriage Licenses refers to the musician or not. If so, and 
if his age is given correctly, Walter Porter must have been born in 
1594 or 1595. 


‘ Porter, Walter, gent., of St. Peter, in Tower of London, bachelor, 35, 
and Elizabeth Gregory, of Battersea, Surrey, widow, 27, relict of Mr. 
Gregory, of same, yeoman—at St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf. 6 April, 1630.’ 


Walter Porter was Master of the Choristers of Westminster, as he 
states on the title-page of his Mottets, 1657. The date of his appoint- 
ment is given as 1639 by Rimbault.! ‘This Person, says Wood, ‘who 
had been patroniz’d in his endeavours by Sir Edw. Spencer, was after 
his ejectment from his office in the beginning of the grand rebellion, 
exhibited to in his old age by Edw. Lawrence Esq.’ Porter died in 
1659, and was buried on Nov. 30 of that year, in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, as Mr. Husk informs us in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

In 1657 Porter had published his Mottets, which is also an exceed- 
ingly rare volume, though not so rare as the Madrigales, Neither 
the British Museum nor the Bodleian Library possesses a perfect copy. 
The Bodleian set, however, is of exceptional interest, as it was a 
presentation copy from the composer to ‘my loueing Cous’ Dr. Wilson, 
the Oxford Professor of Music, with an autograph dedication. There 
is a perfect set of the Mottets in the Royal College of Music Library; 
and the Christ Church Library, Oxford, is fortunate in possessing 
three. All the Christ Church copies have corrections in the composer's 
handwriting, and they all have the interesting notes in his autograph, 
which prove that he was pupil to Monteverdi. One of the Christ 


1 Cheque Book, p. 205, 
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Church copies is a presentation copy to ‘Mr. Webb’ (probably 
William Webb, who is known as a contributor to some seventeenth- 
century collections of songs), and contains the same autograph ‘ epistle 
dedicatory’ as appears in Dr. Wilson’s copy, with the alteration of 
a few words. The title is as follows: 
Treble 


Morrets | Of Two Voyces | For ; or } and {pes 
Tenor 


tinued Bass or Scere: | To be performed to an Organ, Harp/pycon, Lute or 
Ba/s- Viol. | Published | By Walter Porter, | Who was one of the Gentle- 
men of the Royal Chappel of the | late King, and Mafter of the Chorifters 
at Wefminfer. | Treble or Tenor. | London, | Printed by William Godbid 
for the Author. | 1657. 


There are three part-books (Altus, Bassus and Basso continuo), 
containing seventeen compositions, each dedicated to a different 
person, all but two being settings of Sandys’s Psalms. The contents 
are : 


. When Israel left. To Sir William Owen. 

. O Blest Estate. To Sir John Thorowgood. 

. Behold now praise the Lord (Ps. 184). To Sir Edward Sebright. 
. How long Lord! To Mr. Edward Montague. 

. I will lift up [By E. S.]. To John Mostin Esq. 

Who knows the terror. To John Brown Esq. 

. The Bounty of Jehovah. To Justinian Paget Esq. 

. Cast off and scattered. To Mr. William Setterthwait. 

. When I the bold transgressor. To Mr. Lambert Osbalston. 
10. Great God of Hosts. To Mr. Richard Busby. 

11. But O thrice blessed he. To Captain John Cresset. 

12. My ravisht soul. To Mr. James Howel. 

13. Lord showre on us thy grace. To Mr. George Palmer. 

14. Who knows what his offences be? To Mr. William Fuller. 
15. Thou mover of the rolling Spears. To Mr. Robert Coleman. 
16. O Happy he, who God obeys, To Mr. Edward Wormal. 

17. My Soul intirely shal affect. To Mr. John Hilton, B.M. 


With the Con- 





© OVD Om OD 


After the title comes the dedication : 


To the highly Honour’d, and most Hopefull Gentleman, Edward 
Lavrence Esq. ; Before I pay my Debt to Nature, I would willingly dis- 
charge the Debt I owe to your so many Civilities and Favours. And I 
should then Depart well pleas’d ; could I leave something to shew, That 
I have Lived ; And a Testimony that I Died with the Honour of being 
knowne Your Servant. How farre these few Mottets (which I ‘here 
humbly present you) will contribute to the Ambition of my Designe ; the 
Modesty of an Old Man, alwayes distrusting his owne Compositions, may 
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make him suspect: Which yet cannot but find a Pardon, if not a 
Patronage from a Soule so Harmonious as Yours. However the Offer is 
Pious, and the Adventure Noble, that I should Dare to put a Spirit (for the 
Note is That by which they Breath) into the Words of Excellent Sandys: 
Words so Pure and Proper, as that David Himself would have sung them 
with Joy: I might without Prophanation have spoken higher. And had 
the Church of England but the Happiness to receive into Her Assemblies 
Those Psalms Thus Translated; Her Enemies long before this would 
have turn’d their Scorn into Envy, and Witty Atheists their Scoffs into 
Admiration. I am sure the Prudent Worshipper of God, in stead of 
Scandal, had receiv’d Delight. I complain not of all ; Some I confess are 
Tolerable. In the mean time I am among Those, who Mourn to see, 
These transcendently Holy Raptures even iri Publick Worship exposed to 
so much Scandal and Scorn. I could not say less to Advance the Subject 
of my Mottets: Nor can I speak too much to Excuse the Meanness of the 
Composition : yet, having followed the Grounds of an Art by me studied 
more then 50 years, something in These may prove not unworthy of Your 
Eye: though the Author has at present little else to bring him forth from 
Obscurity, then the Honour He hopes to receive of being acknowledged, 
Sir, 
Your ever oblieged and 
ready humble Servant 
W. P. 


_ This dedication is followed by an address, here printed from the 
Christ Church copies : 


To all Lovers of Musick. 


Gentlemen, I must confess the most of these Mottets were composed for 
a great Lover of Musick, and my especial friend, Sir Edward Spencer, an 
Honourable Mecenas to all Virtuosors [- scratched through with pen] known 
to him; a@ person indued with exemplary gifis and virtues, who I presum’d 
would have liv’d to have seen them published, but God hath taken him, unto 
whose glorious Name I doubt not but he sings Alleluiahs in the Heavenly 
Quire: whose goodness, though he be missing, lives in his virtuous Lady, 
continuing favours and noble respect to all he lov’d and esteemed ; giving them 
to understand, their friend is not dead to them, as long as she is living, for 
which may she find her reward in heaven. This worthy friend of mine being 
taken away, weighing my deep ingagements to several friends, but disabled (being 
plung’d by these tempestuous times in many dangerous stormes of adversity, and 
growing calamities) to retaliate their many civilities and courtesies, yet willing, 
notwithstanding, to return some grateful acknowledgment, resolv’d to tender 
these Mottets to them, not offering them for their worthiness or merit, but as 
a testimony and reall demonstration of my sincere and cordiall respect, not 
having, according to the blessed Apostle St. Peter, either Gold or Silver, but such 
as I have, &c. My aim in the Composing these Divine Hymmnes, was at Good 
8 2 
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Ayre, Variety, and to marry the Words and Notes wel together, according to 
the saying of that famous Musician, Mr. Robert Johnson ; I desire those to 
whom any of these things shall come, to have them well voic’d, humor’d, and 
sung right, and to follow the rule of that excellent Musician, my worthy friend, 
Mr. Thomas Ford, who familiarly said, and knew it by experience, that no 
Song could be so well sung and humor’d, as that which was known to the 
Performers by practise: If you shall vouchsafe to follow his rule, and satisfie 
my request, I shall adventure to say with the Italian, Spero che questa cosa 
non vuol dispiacere: I hope these things will not displease you. The induce- 
ment of my Composing of [two, (in ink)| Parts onely, was in regard of the 
scarcity of Voyces, it being both difficult and troublesome to get two Voyces, 
much more three or foure together, to Sing Sure and Masterlike: and the 
Ignorant judge frequently by the Performance, not by the Composition ; which 
caus’d that unparalle’'d Master of Musick, my good friend and Maestro 
[Monteuerde (in ink)] to vindicate a good Composition ill performed, [to y® 
Duke of Vennice (in ink)] affirming that had he been Rector Chori, he would 
have made that Song before judg’d bad, to have pass’d for good. So advantagious 
and necessary is the Judicious ordering and management of Musick. This I 
am to advertise you, that you are [not (in ink)| to sing but where there are 
Words, or this Signe of Repetition ----4., having made the Singing Bass 
a Thorough Bass ; and that all the Words of these Mottets are taken out of the 
learned Poet Mr. George Sandys his Paraphrase on the Holy Psalmes of 
David, but onely the Third and Fifth. So entreating your Acceptance and 
charitable censure, as also to amend the defects of the: Composition in your well- 
performance, I rest 
Yours with all love 
Watter Porter. 


The MS. ‘ epistle dedicatory’ to Dr. Wilson is here given from the 
Bodleian copy: it is almost word for word the same as that in the 
ptesentation copy to Mr. Webb in the Christ Church Library. The 
words ‘For Dr. Wilson’ are written in Porter’s hand on the cover of 
the Altus Book. 


Ex". worthy D*. 
and my loueing Cous/ 

I haue studid too doo, according too thes tims, not to 
Cros but too ouerthwart old Cuftums, for wheras it was and is the vse to 
bequeth at time of Death, I doo it while I am liuing, making my hands 
my executors, and my eies my ouerfeers, I dare not prefume, or Com- 
mend y® guift, yett I dare prefume, they ar tendred w*h a true, and loueing 
hart too all my frends, and for them they war made and printed, I dare 
also Commend y® words, for they war his, who was the sweet singer of 
Israell, and a man after Gods on hart; if not for the note, yett for the 
words fake; I hope they will find fum acceptation ; Doo not diflike them 
becaufe they Com in their winding fheet, they ar the redier if dislik’d to 
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be buried in Obliuion ; but if any pleas, you may bestow a better Couering 
on them, that so they may doo you the longer seruis; your acceptance of 
them, (fuch as they ar, will obleige your afsured frend and fellow, till 
himfelfe be shrowded in the Emblem of Jnnocenfy, as his songs ar. 
Watter Porter, 

The list of Walter Porter’s published works has caused great trouble 
to musical bibliographers. Rimbault gives them as two volumes!; 
the Dictionary of National Biography as five; Burney and Hawkins 
are satisfied with three. I feel sure that two is really the right number 
of published volumes—the Madrigales and the Mottets. The difficulty 
has been caused entirely by some loosely worded advertisements 
printed in some of Playford’s publications. One of these advertise- 
ments (it occurs in the Select Ayres and Dialogues, Book III, 1669, 
and doubtless elsewhere) gives a numbered list of works sold by John 
Playford, in which numbers 4 and 5 are as follows: 


4. Mr. Walter Porter’s first set of Ayres and Mardrigals for 8, 2, 4, and 
5 Voyces, with a Through Bass; for the Organ or Theorbo Lute the Italian 
way, print. 1639. 


5. Mr. Walter Porter’s second Set of Psalms or Anthems for two voyces to 
the Organ or Theorbo Lute: Printed 1657. 


In the Second Book of Select Ayres and Dialogues, 1669, are 
advertised : 


Mr. Walter Porter his Psalmes for Two Voyces to the Organ. 


In a list of ‘Musick Books sold by Henry Playford’, printed at the 
end of his Harmonia Sacra, 1688, we find: 


Hymns or Mottets for two Voices to the Organ, composed by Mr. Walter 
Porter, sometime one of the Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Chappel. Price 2s. 


The question is, are the Mardrigals advertised as published in 1639 
the same as the set published in 1632? And is the ‘second Set of 
Psalms, 1657 ’, identical with the Mottets, and are these identical with 
the other ‘ Psalmes’ and ‘ Hymnes’ advertised by Playford? I think 
that they are. I think that Playford’s First set of Ayres and Mardri- 
gals is either misdated 1639, or else is a second edition (now lost) of 
the Madrigales and Ayres of 1632. While the Second set of Psalms 
or Anthems, 1657, is the Mottets of that date, and is ‘second’ only in 
the sense that it is Porter’s second publication, not that it is his second 
book of Psalms. The other advertisements, I believe, refer to the 
same work. 


The only other printed composition by Walter Porter seems to be 
an air by ‘ Mr. Porter’ in New Ayres and Dialogues composed for Voices 


1 Cheque Book, p. 205. 
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and Viols... together with lessons for Viols or Violins, by John 
Banister ...and Thomas Low, 1678. This begins ‘Come, come, my 
lovers’, and is included by Mr. Kidson and Mr. Moffat in their 
Minstrelsy of England, 1901. The words of no fewer than ten 
Anthems by him are in the Chapel Royal Anthem Book of 1635, and 
in B. M., Harley, 6346; these are: 
Full Anthems : 
See brethren what a pleasing blisse. 
Ponder my words (O Lord). 
Consider mine enemies. 
Deliver me not over. 
Almighty God which hast given us grace. 
Verse Anthems : 
O praise the Lord for it is a good thing 
(probably from the Madrigales of 1632). 
Ponder my words (O Lord). 
Awake, thou Lute and Harpe. 
O give thanks unto the Lord and call. 
O Lord, Thou hast searched me out. 


It is evident, then, that Walter Porter was highly thought of in his 
own day as a composer ; and his engagement on important occasions 
proves that he was an admired singer. Indeed, his selection by Lord 
Bristol to attend him on his embassy to Spain shows that he was 
held to be one of the leading English musicians of the time, and likely 
to do credit to his country on the occasion. To us he is a very 
interesting figure, as he gives us dated works, showing as early as 
1632 a much closer affinity with the Restoration school than with 
that of Orlando Gibbons. I have taken an example of an Ayre from 
the 1632 volume and a 5-part ‘Madrigale’, The Ayre is not very 
different from what the Laweses and others turned out in great 
numbers at the time. The Madrigale, with its bits of what one may 
call dialogue, reminds one more of the anthems of the Pelham 
Humfrey type, which were doubtless developed from these and 
similar pieces of part writing. 

The Mottets were the work of Porter’s old age, and they are in a 
way less interesting than the Madrigales because they are very 
similar in style to the Church music of most of the other English 
composers who were his contemporaries. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Christie-Miller and the Very 
Reverend the Dean of Christ Church for permission to make use of 
the copies of Porter’s Madrigales and Mottets in their Libraries. 


G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOTES 


Ballad Operas: A List and some Notes (iv. 61, 184). Those interested 
in eighteenth-century English opera will have read Mr. George Tufts’s 
painstaking article ‘ Ballad Operas: A List and some Notes’ (Jan. 1918) 
with eagerness and profit. My only regret is that Mr. Tufts, for reasons 
unknown to me, did not, either by correspondence or personal visit, fully 
test the collections of the Library of Congress. The number of his speared 
entries would have become noticeably fewer, and some errors, such as any 
one of us is liable to make, would have been avoided. It is impossible for 
me to go into details here, because part of my Catalogue of Opera Librettos 
printed before 1800 in the Library of Congress, is already in the hands of 
the printer. The bulky work is expected to be before the public in about 
a year. Without doubt, it will prove of value also to the student of 
eighteenth-century English opera. 

Of titles with a single +, included by Mr. Tufts ‘on circumstantial 
evidence, without scrutiny of the volumes’, the Library of Congress pos- 
sesses the following in its ‘Longe Collection of Minor English Dramatists’ : 


Calista (1781). 

The Intriguing Courtiers (1782). 

The Restauration of King Charles II (1782). 

The Court Medley, or Marriage by Proxy (1788). 

The Jew Decoy’d (1788). 

The State Juggler (1788). 

The Wanton Countess (1788). 

The Fortunate Prince (1788). 

The Rival Milliners (8rd. ed., London, n. d.). 

Don Sancho (1789). 

The Conspirators (1749). 

= oo (By G.S. Carey. Printed 1766 with his The Inoculator on 
pp. £/—¢0). 

The Reapers (London, 1770). 

The Bow-street Opera (1778. We have 4th edition 1776. Why it was 
also entered under 1788 I fail to understand). 


Of titles marked by Mr. Tufts with a double +t, that is, of ‘ works that 
there is reason to suppose were printed, though they do not appear to be at 


present conspicuously anywhere’, the Library of Congress possesses (again 
in the Longe Collection) the following : 


The Fool’s Opera (1781). 
The Commodity Excis'd (1788). 
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Rome Ezxcis’d (17883. I expect this to be the same as The Excise listed 
by Tufts also under 1788). 
The Female Rake (17386). 


The Prude (1777. By Elisabeth Ryves (not Rynes), and in her Poems on 
Several Occasions). 

Second Thought is Best (1778). 

Summer Amusement (8rd edition, 1781). 


Further information will gladly be furnished upon inquiry. 
O. G. Sonnegck. 


Gay’s ‘ Polly’ (iv. 65). Mr. George Tufts, in his valuable list of ‘ Ballad 
Operas’, says that the theatre in which Gay’s Polly was to have been 
produced in 1729 ‘ must have been L. I. F.’ The following contemporary 
evidence from the Craftsman of December 14, 1728, p. [2], shows this con- 
jecture to be correct. 

‘We hear that the Sequel to the Beggar’s Opera, which was going 
into Rehearsal at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, is suppressed by 
authority. ...’ Ervest L. Gay. 


Ballad Operas: J. Watts (ii. 1, 121, 182). At this reference, mention is 
made of a copy of Acis and Galatea bearing the imprint of Watts and dated 
1762, and it is suggested that other librettos with the imprint of Watts 
may be found ‘ bearing the same or possibly a later date’. 

I have the following note of an edition of Acis and Galatea with the 
imprint of Watts, and dated 1764: 


‘ Acis and Galatea, a serenata as it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in 
Covent-Garden ; the musick composed by Mr. Handel. London 1764.’ 
15 p. 4to. A2—B2 in 4’s. ‘ Printed for J. Watts and sold by B. Dodd 
— & Co., G. Woodfall, & S. Hooper.’ 

There is also an edition dated 1768, ‘ Acis and Galatea .. . set to musick 
by Mr. Handel. London 1768,’ 15+([5] pp. 4to. ‘Printed for J. Watts 
& sold by T. Lowndes.’ 


The unnumbered pages contain Dryden’s Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
Copies of the 1764 and 1768 editions are in the British Museum. 


E. L. G. 


Thomas Fletcher, an Elizabethan lutenist. The following is so curious 
that I think readers of the Mustcan Antiquary will be pleased to see it. 


In the Universal Magazine for November, 1778, p. 273, is this singular 
record : 


November 7, Extract of a letter from Bath, Nov. 3: ‘ Yesterday, accord- 
ing to Septennial custom, the tomb of Thomas Fletcher, who was lutenist 
to Queen Elizabeth, was opened in the Abbey Church and the bodies of 
him and his wife exposed to such as had tickets to enter the Church, during 
the hours of one and two gratis (they only paid for coming out). The bones 
of Mrs. Fletcher are all in their proper places, and she appears a complete 
skeleton in the form she was laid out at the time of her death. The body 
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of Thomas is enclosed in a paste not unlike the composition which 
surrounds the Egyptian mummies, and his bones would be quite invisible 
had not a little bit of the upper crust been broken in. It is said that he 
gave instructions in his will to be thus exposed at certain stated times. 
There is no inscription on his Monument, but if I mistake not, there is an 
epitaph on this musician in Music’s Monument by Mace, a lutenist of 
Cambridge, who I believe was living when Fletcher died.’ 

It would be interesting to know if there is any other record of this 
extraordinary exposure at Bath. Frank Kipson. 


The Vicar of Bray. Upto the present (1918) the earliest reference to the 
song ‘The Vicar of Bray’ has been traced to Ned Ward’s Miscellaneous 
Writings in Frose and Verse (2nd edition), 1712. Possibly it may be in the 
first edition, a few years earlier. But I have recently found an allusion to 
it in quite an unexpected quarter, the Calendar of Treasury Papers, vol. ii, 
in which, under date of September 80, 1701, John Beare was convicted of 
writing a libellous ballad, including a song ‘for ye Vicar of Bray’. A ver- 
sion of ‘The Vicar of Bray’ is given in the London Magazine for 1786, 
p. 87, headed ‘ The Vicar of Bray. A Ballad. To the Tune of the Turn- 
coat’. W. H. Gratran Furoop. 


—. In the latest publication of the ‘ Vereeniging voor Nederlandsche 
Muziekgeschiedenis’, a volume of Oud-Hollandsche Boerenliedjes en Contra- 
dansen, edited by Julius Réntgen, there is a version of the tune of the 
‘Vicar of Bray’, there called ? Waallinitye (No. LIV). Nothing is said 
about the source or date of these tunes. Several of them are certainly 
English. For instance, No. LI ‘Gaillarde Garnaal’ is nothing but a 
variant of ‘Bonny Nell’. No. XXXV ‘Pater Peter’ is an alteration of 
‘Lulliburlero’, But what strikes me as more curious is that No. XX XVII 
‘Sinte Claas’ is an Air for Harpsichord printed by Mr. Barclay Squire 
among Purcell’s Harpsichord and Organ Music, from a MS. in the Music 
School at Oxford. How came that into a Dutch collection ? EpiTor. 


Alfonso Ferrabosco (iv. 44). A play was presented by Italian players on 
Monday, February 27, 1575/6: see C. W. Wallace, Evolution of the English 
Drama up to Shakespeare, 1912, pp. 205, 218. In the last reference is 
given a quotation from the Audit Office Declared Accounts, 382, 14, ‘To 
Alfruso Ferrabolle and the rest of the Italian players vppon the Councelles 
warraunte dated at whitehall xij° martij 1575 in consideracion of playenge 
before her highnes the xxvijtb of februarye last past the some of . . xii,’ 
This may be the Italian Comedy to which Ubaldini refers in his letter. 
The name ‘Alfruso Ferrabolle’ is of course a mistake for Alfonso 
Ferrabosco. G. E. P. A. 


Marke Antoney. In Henslowe’s Diary (Mr. W. W. Greg’s edition, vol. i), 
f. 51’, we read ‘ Lent vnto thomas dowton the 10 of novmb3 1598 to bye a 
sackbute of marke antoney for ‘ ‘ ° : , : XXXx8, 
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Mr. Greg’s note on this (ii. 199) is, ‘It is perhaps more probable that 
this should be the name of a character in some play than that of a musical 
instrument maker, though it is true that Marcantonio is not an uncommon 
Italian name, and such a dealer would very likely be Italian,’ and he 
accordingly gives Mark Antony as a doubtful name of a play. This is 
commented on in Music on the Shakespearian Stage, by Mr. G. H. Cowling, 
p. 4, who says: ‘ Was this sackbut bought as a property for a play called 
“Mark Antony ”, or from another company playing a play with that name? 
It is difficult to say.’ 

Marke Antoney no doubt is Mark Antony Bassano, one of the Queen’s 
Musicians for the sackbut. His name occurs in The King’s Musick between 
October 31, 1565, and Michaelmas, 1599, though not, it seems, in the Audit 
Office Declared Accounts. He was the son of Antony Bassano, one of the 
original ‘ Venetian brethren’ who came over in Henry VIII's reign. He 
had an uncle, one may mention (to illustrate this custom of dropping 
musicians’ surnames), who was known as often as not as ‘John Baptist’, 
without surname. 

This custom is very perplexing no doubt to people who are not well up 
in the names of the musicians of the time. It continued to the end of 
the seventeenth century, and is not confined to England. 

Mark Antony Bassano must not be confused with an earlier Sackbut 
player known as ‘ Mark Antony ’, whose name was Mark Antony Petalla ; 
he was one of Henry VIII's musicians, and disappears about 1548. 

Another player also known as Mark Antony was Mark Antony Galliar- 
dello, but he was a Viol player, and he died in 1585. G. E. P. A. 


Since this was written, Dr. Grattan Flood’s note on the same subject 
has appeared in the Musical Times for June. 


Sebastian Westcote (iv. 187). In connexion with the very interesting 
abstract of the will of Westcote, Organist, Almoner and Master of the 
Choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 1550 to 1582, it is evident that 
Westcote was a generous benefactor to the choristers. Among the persons 
named in his will are two famous musicians, Peter Philips and John Bolt. 
The latter (a native of Exeter) was a favourite with Queen Elizabeth, and 
when Hunnis informed her that he had become a Catholic and had left the 
Court, in 1585, the irate Queen took off her slipper and flung it at his head. 
He was arrested in March, 1593/4, but was allowed out through the 
influence of Penelope Rich, and in 1595 he entered St. Omers, where he was 
ordained a priest in 1605. From 1608 to 1611 he acted as Organist to the 
Benedictine Nuns at Brussels, and in 1612 he went to Louvain where he 
acted as Organist to the Augustinian Nuns there till his death on August 8, 
1640. Henry Evans sold the lease of Blackfriars Theatre to the Earl of 
Oxford, in June, 1588, and the latter made a present of it to John Lyly, 
who in the same year formed an acting company of the children of the 
Chapel and the children of St. Paul’s. Mrs. Good was the widow of 
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Dr. Good, who had been imprisoned as a ‘ recusant’ in 1574. Probably 
Henry and Bartholomew Redford and Elizabeth Farthing were relatives of 
the well-known musicians Redford and Farthing. The music of the solo 
and chorus in Iphigenia (December 28, 1571) is probably by Westcote 
(Lansd. MSS. 807). Mr. Justice Southcote (a Catholic) resigned on May 29, 
1584, and died April 18, 1585, leaving a son John, and three daughters. 
W. H. Grarran Fioop. 


Lists of the King’s Musicians (iv. 178). The name ‘ Bonilamps’ is 
evidently a typographical error for Bonitemps. W. H. G. F. 


Thomas Evans (iv. 180). This musician is referred to in the following 
document, which may be of interest to readers of the Mustcat ANTIQUARY. 


To the most reu’rent Father in god Thomas Lord Cardynall Archie- 
bisshop of Yorke & Chaunceler of Englond, Humbly sheweth vnto 
yo’r g’ace yor dayly Orato’r thomas Evans one of the Kynges Mynstrelles 
that where of late one Grigge one of the Shireffes s’riauntes of 
London made assaute & affray vppon yo’r seid Orato’r in London he then 
beyng in goddes Peace & the Kynges And hym wold haue betten & yll 
entreted Wheruppon yo’r seid Orato’r defended hymself ayenst the’ seid 
Grygge as was leufull for hym to which affray many p’rsons aswell 
Citezens as Straungers resorted And so be chaunce in the same assaute & 
affray the seid Grigge was hurte on hys arme but by whom yo’r seid 
Orato’r knoweth not For which assaute & affray so begon by the same 
Grigge he hath affermed a playnt of Trespas within the Cite of London 
ayenst yor seid Orato’r And therby entendeth to condempne yo’r seid 
Orato’r in grete damages to hym importunable to susteyn contra’y to all 
right & good consciens And ferthermore kepeth in Prison one John Davys 
s’ruant to yo’r seid Orato’r without grounde or cause Wherof he is w’t’out 
remedye Onles yo’r good g’ace be to hym shewed in this behalf. Wherfor 
may it please yo’r honorable g’ace the pr’misses g’aciously consydered and 
forsomoche as the seid Grigge is an officer within the seid Citie & shall 
haue grete mayntena’ns ayde & comfort within the seid Citie in his seid 
Sute And yo’r seid Orato’r is but a Straunger hauyng lytell acqueyntaunce 
within the same Cite to g’aunt a Writte of Certiorare to be directed to the 
Shireffes of London com’aunding them to remove the seid Pleynt before 
the Kyng in his Chaunc’rye & also to g’aunt a Writte of H’eas corpus cum 
causa to be directed to the seid Shireffes com’aunding them to bryng the 
body of the seid John Davysinto the seyd Chaunc’rye And there the mat’er 
therof to be herde by yo’r good g’ace And suche direce’on to be taken 
thereyn as shall accorde w’t’ equyte & Justice . And this in the reu’rens of 
almighty god And in the way of Cherite, And yo’r seid Orato’r shall con- 
tynually p’ay to god for the pr’s’ruac’on of yo’r noble g’ace long pr’sp’riously 
to contynue. PALMER. 


It appears from other records, also in the Public Record Office, that this 
Bill came before the Court of Chancery on October 5, 8 Henry VIII 
(1516), and that the Complainant’s case not being proved, an adjournment 
was granted until the 15th of October following, when he was peremptorily 
ordered to produce witnesses in support of his allegations. Upon the 
Complainant failing to do this, the said Court on the 7th of November fol- 
lowing dismissed the Bill and issued a writ of Non Procedendo in favour 
of the Sheriffs of the City of London. A. F. Hum. 
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Alfonso Ferrabosco III. This musician is said to have died in 1652 and 
to have been buried in the church of St. Margaret's, Westminster. Seo 
Peter Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 1850, p. 818. The author says 
in his Preface that he had consulted the Parish Registers of St. Margaret’s. 


J. 8.58. 
The following notes are selected from the musical news contained in The 
St. James’s Evening News for 1782-8. W. J. L. 


Worgan. Yesterday come on the Choice of an Organist for the Parish 
of St. Botolph-Aldgate; there were five Candidates for the same, but 
Mr. Worgan was elected by a very great Majority (Nov. 9-11, 1782). 


Lampe. Febr. 8rd, 1788. New Opera ‘ Dione’, music by Lampe, an- 
nounced as at rehearsal at the little Theatre in the Haymarket (libretto 
after Gay). 


Heighington. We hear from Cambridge, that they had an elegant Per- 
formance of Mr. Dryden’s Ode, call’d Alexander's Feast, lately set to 
Musick, in the Modern Style, by Dr. Heighington, and perform’d by him 
and his Family ; as also some of the Odes of Horace; which Performance 
will be perform’d shortly in Town (Feb. 18-15, 1783). 


Tabell. Advt.—WuerzEas it has been reported that Mr. Tanert, the 
famous Musical Instrument-maker, was dead, and that he hath learn’d 
his Art to one of his Men, to wake that fine Tone in Harpsichord, all 
which is false and groundless, he lives still at his House in Swallow-street, 
over-against Haddon-Court, near Golden-Square (Feb. 22-4, 1738). 


Veracini. Last night his Excellency [the Spanish Ambassador | and his 
Lady were at Hickford’s Rooms, in Panton Street, to hear the Consort of 
Vocal and Instrumental Musick, for the Benefit of the famous Signior 
Veracini, newly arrived from Italy, where was likewise the ‘greatest 
appearance of Nobility and Quality that has been known on the like 
Occasion (Apr. 5-7, 1788). 


Greene (Advt.). Wuerzas Dante, Waicut, Instrument-Maker, in Hol- 
bourn, has publish’d Lessons for the Harpsicord, or Spinnet, under my 
Name, and has asserted, that they have been carefully corrected by me ; 
this is to acquaint the Publick, That those Lessons have been publish’d 
without my Knowledge or Consent ; that many of them were not compos’d 
by me; and that those few which are mine, were compos’d many years 


ago, and are very incorrect. Maurice GREENE. 
Beaufort Buildings, 
Apr. 16, 1783. (Apr. 21-24, 17383.) 


Lancetti. On Monday night [28rd] last, the famous Sig. Lancetti per- 
form’d on the Violoncello before their Majesties and all the Royal Family, 
who were pleased to express their entire Satisfaction (Apr. 24-6, 1788). 
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Seedo: Sig"". Margaretta. It is thought there will be a very great 
audience at Drury Lane Play House on Monday next [21st] for the Benefit 
of Mr. Seedo, who has composed many Pieces of Musick for that Theatre, 
which have been highly applauded ; and especially as Signiora Margaretta 
[probably Margherita de I’Epine, Mrs. Pepusch] is to sing, for that one 
Night, who was once the favourite of the Town, and has not appeared on 
any Stage these fourteen years (May 17-19, 1733). 


ANSWERS 


Mercurius Musicus (iv. 192). The 1699 publication was printed by 

‘ William Pearson, for Henry Playford, J. Hare (and J. Young)’. That 

for 1700-1 was printed by Pearson ‘for D. Browne and H. Playford’ (see 

B. M. Catalogue). Walsh was publisher of a later ‘ Mercurius Musicus, or 

monthly entertainment’, &c., of which the numbers for Jan., Feb., Apr., 
June, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1708, are in the Christ Church Library, Oxford. 

G. E. P. A. 


Mrs. Seigniora (iv. 192). I imagine that this was Margherita de l’Epine, 
afterwards Mrs. Pepusch, for whom see Grove’s Dictionary. She was 
announced to sing (‘positively the last time of her singing on the stage 
during her stay in England ’) on June 1, 1703. She did not leave England, 
however, and is said to have brought her husband £10,000 on her marriage 
in 1718. Ex Lipris. 
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honour, ib.; Leonora not the lady of 
the sonnets, "97. 
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Barys, or Grave, mode in Greek Church 
music, 209. 

Bassano (or Bassanio) family, one of the 
Italian colony in London in the time of 
Milton, 94 ; originally came from Venice, 
ib. ; their connexion with Henry 
Lawes, 95. 

Bassano, —_ one of the ‘ Venetian 
brethren ’, 261. 

—— bien, extract from his will, 


ca. Emilia, named in the will of 
Baptist Bassano, 95; extract from the 
ill, 95”.; cannot be identified with 
the mysterious Emilia of Milton’s Italian 
sonnets, 95. 
Bassano, ‘Mark Antony, Note on, 260-1; 
not to be confused with Mark Antony 


Petalla, 261. 
17, “ Sir Hubert 


Basso continuo, 
Parry’s remarks about, 1 
Bate, Henry, The Rival Candidates (1775), 
music to ao by Carter, 86. 
Battley, Harford, historical notices 
_— to an early organ mono 
1 
Beechey, Sir William, account of his 
7 of Johann Peter Salomon, 
one in the Oxford Music School, 158. 
ll Barr,’ Note onthe meaning of the 
"heeding Bell Barr prefixed to com- 
—. of Purcell, 118-19. 
lows, 20, 24-30; ‘double blast,’ 28, 98; 
diagram and account of one in the 
possession of J. W. Enschedé, 98. 
ae house of, patrons of the 
Ferrabosco family, 124; all records of 
7 during the disturbances of 1507, 


Bentivoglio, Alessandro (son of Giovanni 
Bentivoglio bo sponsor to Alessandro 
Ferrabosco, 124. 

Bentivoglio, Annibale (son of Giovanni 
Bentivoglio II), sponsor to Annibale 
Ferrabosco, 124, I 6; married (1487) 
Lucrezia d’Este (daughter of Ercole I, 
Duke of Ferrara), 126. 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni II, his sons Annibale 
and Alessandro, 124 

Bertalotti, Antonio Maria, musician of 
Bologna, 139 

Beton, William, organ-builder, Note on the 
correct spelling of his name, 102; said 
by Rimbault to have built the organ for 

™ he ot old gong py og oe _* 
ickerstaffe, nm Matron 
(1762), 84; The Podiook 8s Love in 
a Village, ‘and The Maid of. the a 
quotations from Burney conce 

Binvignat, —, of oe ca Ae 
organ made by him (1798), 30. 

—— Dramatica, extract from con- 


The Troopers Opera, 62. 
Biondi, iovanni ene concerts — 


at his house mentioned by Huygens, 96 

Bird, William, see Tallis, Thomas. 

Bisaccioni, Majolino, Vaiameaiie ?Amaz- 
zone di Aragona (1652), 10. 
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Bishop, Sir Henry, Professor of Music in 
Oxford (1848), 143 ; no painted portrait 
of him possessed by the Oxford Music 

School, 158. 


Bissari, Pietro Paolo, La Torilda (1648), 9 ; 
Bradamante (1650), 10. 

Black, Clementina, letter from Thomas 
——— in The Linleys of Bath 

y, 118. 

ve, Thomas, flute-player in the band 

of Charles II, account of his portrait 
formerly in the Oxford Music School, 154. 

Blair Castle, a positive organ built by John 
Loosemore of Exeter now at, 22. 

Blathwayt, Colonel John, account of, 156 ; 
account of his te ge formerly in the 
Oxford Music School, ib. 

Bloxam, John R., Register of Magdalen 
College cited, 155 n. 

Bockshorn, Samuel, Carissimi’s Judictum 
Salomonis attributed to him by Grove, 
120 ; Judicium Salomonis printed among 
his works in 1669, 192; Bockshorn 
known to have submitted some of his 
compositions to Carissimi, ib.; possibility 
that he added some string parts to Caris- 
simi’s Oratorio, ib. 

Bologna, extensive portrait gallery at the 
Musical Lyceum at, 145; mention of 
a copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait 
of Dr. Charles Burney in, 158. 

‘ Bonilamps,’ the name in Lists of the 

ing’s Musicians, evidently a typographi- 
cal error for ‘ Bonitemps ’, 262. 

‘ Bonitemps,’ see ‘ Bonilamps ’. 

Botstiber, Hugo, first to describe a MS. now 
in the Lenox Library, New York, con- 
—s Motets by Alfonso Ferrabosco I 
and II, 45 


Bott, John, musician, account of, 261. 
Bottrigari, Ercole, 141. 
Boyce, William, account of his portrait 
ormerly in the Oxford Music School, 157. 
Bravo, Giuseppe Torres Martinez, see Rego, 
Pietro Vaz 


Brenet, Michel, Les Musiciens de la Sainte- 
Chapelle du Palais (1910), 59; entries 
relating to Nicholas Morgan in, 60; 
authorship of Carissimi’s Judicium 
Salomonis discussed by in ‘ Les “ Ora- 
torios”’ de Carissimi’, contributed to 
the Rivista Musicale Italiana (1897), 192. 

Bridgewater, Earl of, Milton’s Comus pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castle by the earl’s 

Bristol, Jobe Digh Earl of, probabl 
ristol, Jo! igby, rl of, pro 
attended b: ples Porter _ his 
embassy to Spain in 1622, 237; Epistle 
Dedicatorie to from Walter Porter’s 

igales and Ayres, 239. 

Britons Strike Home, 62. 

Broadley, A. M., acquired the organ re- 
moved from the Oxford Music School in 
1884, 144 n. 

Brome, Richard, Jovial Crew; or, the 
merry beggars (1641), 82. ; 

Bruni, Pietro Francesco, afterwards known 
as Francesco Cavalli, q.v. 
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Bruschetto, Sebastiano, letters to Benedetto 
— referring to Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 


Brussels, decorative reproduction of a 

— organ in the Museum of the 

mservatoire de Musique at, 20; Cata- 
logue mentioned, 160, 162, 165. 

Buini, Giuseppe Maria, composer, 172. 

Bull, Dr. John, account of his portrait 
formerly in the Oxford Music School, 
146 ; mentioned in Wood's Fastt, ib. 

Bullen, Arthur Henry, words of the Lullaby 
(possibly by William Byrd), printed in 
his More Lyrics from the Elizabethan Song- 
books, 114. 

— John, Villemain’s tribute to, 85 ; 
The Lord of the Manor (1781), music to 
supplied by Jackson, 86. 

Burney, Dr. Charles, an authority on 
Italian music, 13 ; surprise at the success 
of Francesco Cavalli’s opera Giasone, 13 ; 
list of Edward VI’s musicians in his 
History, 57; information relating to 
Veracini’s Adriano, 60; and to Handel’s 
Flavius, ib.; extract from relating to 


development of original music in ballad 
opera, 86; his spelling of the name of 
William Beton, 102; account of 


rtrait formerly in the Oxford Music 

hool, 158; statement in his History 
relating to Il Gtocatore, 162; his trans- 
lation of Metastasio’s letter to the 
Romanini (1731), 200; his Hs cited 
in connexion with Leonardo Vinci, 199; 
with Walter Porter, 245. 

Busenello, Giovanni Francesco, Gli Amors 
di Apollo e di Dafne (1640), 9 ; La Didone 
(1641), 9, 11, 12; La Prosperita infelice 
di Giulio Cesare dittatore (1646), 9; 
Statira, Principessa di Persia (1655), 10. 

Busi, Leonida, might have written the beat 
biography of the Ferrabosco family, 
1222”.; his Il Padre G. B. Martini, 

musicista-letterato del secolo X VIII (1891), 


ib. 
Buti, Francesco, Ercole amante (1662), 11, 


B William, a three song written 
Nor'Thomes te a rk 
III his only 
dramatic music, 114; other songs of 
his which may provisionally be classed 
among 8 songs, ib. 

Byzanting Musto, StupiEs IN, 202-22: 
some moot points in the round notation, 
202-4; view that the round notation 
once established remained essentially 
the same, 202; evidence for this view 
mg mainly from a visit to Mount 

thos (1912), ib.; question for dis- 
cussion concerns the semantic or interval 
signs, ib.; advantage of explaining the 
interval-system as far back as the 
beginning of the round notation, ib. ; 
our guide to the round notation is the 
Papadike, ib; applicability of the 
Papadike to the earliest phases of round 
notation disputed, 203; certain signs 
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alleged to have a different value from 


their usual significance, ib.; list of 


doubtful signs, 203-4 ; list of manuscript 
sources of the musical examples, 204-5 ; 
explanation of the nature of these MSS., 
205-7 ; classification of Greek musical 
MSS.—Hirmologium, 205; Sticheraria, 
206 ; Triodium, ib. ; Pentecostarium, ib. ; 
Stichera Anastasima, ib. ; Eothina, 207 ; 
Idiomela, ib.; Menea, ib.; notes on the 
bareia, 207-13; analysis of Riemann’s 
transcription of a short ode containing 
examples of the bareia, 212; notes on 
the argosyntheton, 213; notes on the 
kratemohyporrhoon-oligon, 214-22. 
Byzantine notation, 216 ; examples of, 217. 


Caccini, Giulio, 4, 5. 

Caffi, Francesco, Storia della Musica Sacra 
nella gid Ducale Cappella di San Marco 
in Venezia (1854), 2; searches registers 
of the Parish of Sta. Maria in Crema, 3 ; 
his erroneous conviction of the date of 
Francesco Cavalli’s birth, ib.; his 
statement that Orfeo and Xerse were 

iven in Paris, 15. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
cited, 236 ; extract from relating to John 
Hingston and David Mell, &c., 153. 

Caletti-Bruni, family of in Crema, 3. 

Caletti-Bruni, Diambra Catarina (born 
February 3, 1604), 3. 

Caletti-Bruni, Gian Battista, father of 
Francesco Cavalli, 3; parishioner of 
San Benedetto in Crema, ib.; his two 
children baptized in that church, ib. 

Caletto, Francesco, afterwards known as 
Francesco Cavalli, q.v. 

Caliari, D. Giovanni, heir to several of 
Francesco Cavalli’s musical MSS., 2. 

Calmus, Georgy, his note in the Zettschrift 
d.I.M.G. iene ge 1913) that Leonardo 
Vinci composed the score of Il Giocatore 
(1752), 172; @ rediscovery of an earlier 
note of Vogel’s, 173 ; mystery surround- 
ing Il Giocatore deepened by the redis- 
covery, 174. 

Cambridge, organ erected by Robert 
Dallam (or Dalham) at King’s College 
(1605-6), 28; compositions by Alfonso 
Ferrabosco II at Peterhouse, 49. 

Camden, William, intimate with William 
Heather, 143. 

Campeggi, Eleonora (daughter of Cardinal 
Lorenzo), provided the dower for wife 
of Domenico Maria Ferrabosco, 126. 

Campion, Thomas, mentions Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco II in his verses prefixed to 
A. Ferrabosco’s Ayres, 136. 

Campra, André, his Aréthuse performed at 
Paris (1752) with the Giocatore inter- 
mezzi, 172. 

Canon, in Greek Church music, a hymn 
of nine odes, 205. 

*Canonicus,’ Note on William Beton, 
organ-builder, 102. 

Canterbury, example of an early positive 
organ in the Cathedral Library at, 21; 


‘a treasurer’s account for 1629, 

i 

Capricornus, see Bockshorn, Samuel. 

Caracciolo, Don Francesco, Duca dell’ 
Atripalda, his marriage to Donna Giulia 
— de’ Principi di Montesarchio, 
194, 

Carey, re The Contrivances, 61; 

mtley, music for provided 


Carissimi, Giacomo, his Cantatas, 13; 
Query about his Judicium Salomonis, 
120; Answer to query, 192. 

Carter, Thomas, contributes original music 
to The Rival Candidates, 86. 

Cartwright, William, Complaint of Ariadne 
set to music by Henry Lawes, 96. 

Carwarden, John, his portrait of Christo- 

her Simpson, formerly in the Oxford 
usic School, between 144 and 145; 
account of this portr>:t, 148; account 
of him, 149. 
Castcreo, Bartolomeo, L’ Armidoro (1651), 


10. 

Cavalli, Federigo, Podesté of Crema, 4; 
becomes the patron of Pier Francesco 
Caletti Bruni (Francesco Cavalli), ib. 

CavaLui, Francrsco (1602-76), 1-19: 
account of a commemoration at Crema, 
1; little known about him till middle of 
nineteenth century, 2; mentioned by all 
writers of musical history, ib. ; accounts 
of several of his musical MSS., ib: ; 
— a friend of Marco Contarini, ib. ; 
some of his musical MSS. bequeathed 
to the Marciana Library in Venice, ib. ; 
brief account of his official career, 3 ; 
account of his family, ib.; date of his 
birth (February 14, 1602) clearly 
ascertained, ib.; attracted the notice 
of Federigo Cavalli and became his 
protégé, 4; entrusted to the care of 

udio Monteverdi, ib.; assumed the 
name of Francesco Cavalli, ib. ; probable 
studies of his youthful years, ib.; Le 
Nozze di Teti e¢ di Peleo (1639), 7; the 
first work of Cavalli’s brilliant theatrical 
career, ib.; the number of his operas, 
ib. ; copies of his scores preserved in the 
Marciana Library and in Rome, Florence, 
Paris, and Vienna, ib. ; a study 
of Cavalli only possible at the Marciana, 
ib. ; his special aptitude for introducing 
the popular element in melodrama, ib. ; 
his use of the new stile recitativo, ib. ; 
evidence of haste in his MSS., 8; his 
facility of invention, ib.; school of 
Monteverdi manifest in all his operas, ib. ; 
his use of forms known as lamento and 
combattimento, ib.; found the typical 
forms of the buffo style, ib.; his power 
of delineating character in his operas, ib. ; 
at his best in recitative and dramatic 
expression, ib.; his concessions to 
arity, ib.; he knew how to uphold 

the dignity of musical drama, ib. ; list 
of his works, 9-11; account of his 
operas, 11 sqq.; composes music for 
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Ipermnestra to celebrate the birth of a 
son to King Philip IV, 14; his journe 
to Paris at the request of the Peek 
ambassador on the occasion of the 
marriage of King Louis XIV, 15; col- 
laborates with Lully in Xerse (1660), ib. ; 
the great success of Xerse, ib.; the lack 
of proper recognition in France of Ercole 
amante, 16; his return to Venice, ib. ; 
his a 17; weakness of his 
last works, ib.; comparison between 
the two scores of Hrismena, ib. ; vigor- 
ousness of the sacred compositions of 
his last years, ib.; reasons for modern 
neglect of his compositions, 17-19; his 
death, 19; buried in the church of 
S. Lorenzo in Venice, ib.; his wife 
Maria Sozomeno, ib. 

Cavendish, Sir Charles, brother-in-law of 
the Duchess of Newcastle, 96. 

Cavendish, Michael, Query about a 5-part 
madrigal attributed to, 120, 

Cazzulani, D. Pietro, 3. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, extract from a letter to 
him written by John Dowland (1595), 59. 

Celidaura, La, 194. 

Cesti, Marc’ Antonio, 7; Carissimi’s 
Judicium Salomonis attributed to him 
by Grove, 120 ; also attributed to him by 

étis, 192; the attribution not generally 
accepted, ib. 

Chappington, John, organ-builder, 99-101 ; 
Sir W. Cope first to draw attention to 
him, 99 ; built an organ for Westminster 
Abbey, ib.; and one for Magdalen 
College, Oxford, ib.; information to be 
found in Grove respecting him, ib. ; 
abstract of his will, 100. 


Chappington, Ralph, organist (brother of 
a ppington), abstract of his will, 
Charke, Richard, contributes original 


music to The Lover's Opera, 85. 

Charles I, mention of his portrait on the 
fly-leaf of Lawes’s Choice Psalms, 148. 
Charles VI, Vinci’s Silla Dittatore com- 

posed for the birthday of, 196. 

Charles Emmanuel I, e of Savoy, his 
—- of Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 
129; wrote to Queen Elizabeth, 130; 
his decrees of 1586 and 1588 relating to 
Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 132 n., 135, 135 n. 

Chelleri, Fortunato, Amalasunta, played at 
Venice (1718) with the Giocatore inter- 
mezzi, 161. 

Chervet, Henri, quotation from La Nouvelle 
Revue relating to Gillier, 85. 

Chetwood, William Rufus, The Lover's 
Opera, music of contributed by Charke 
(1729), 85. 

Child, Dr. William, account of his portrait 
formerly in the Oxford Music School, 154. 

Choler, Adolphe, see Saint-Y ves. 

Choragus, the centre of musical activity in 
Oxford, 143-4; his duties, 144. 

— a sign in Greek Church music, 


204. 
Christ, W., and Paranikas, N., Anthologia 
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Carminum Christianorum, cited, 205 n., 
207 n., 213 n., 220 n. 

Christie-Miller, Sydney R., the only known 
copy of Walter Porter’s Madrigales and 
Ayres now in the library of, 238, 246 

Chrysander, Dr., his edition of Handel's 
works, 103; did not live to complete his 
Life of Handel or his edition of the com- 

r’s works, ib. 

Cibber, Colley, Temple of Dulness (1745), 
music of contributed by Arne, 84, 

— Giacinto Andrea, Giasone (1649), 

Clarke, Jeremy, composed music for The 
World in the Moon, 84. 

Clément and De La Porte, Anecdotes dra- 
matiques (1775), 165, 166 ; extract from, 
165. 


‘ Clio,’ Note on James Paisible, 191; 
Queries about Mrs. 4 oe and ‘ one 
— mentioned in Luttrell’s Diary, 


192. 
Cobb, J., The Siege of Belgrade (1791), 
quotation from W. T. Parke relating to, 


86. 

Coffey, Charles, The Boarding School, music 
of supplied by Seedo (1733), 85; Wives 
Metamorphosed, translated into French 
(1756), ib, 

Collet, —, Query about this musician men- 
tioned in Luttrell’s Diary, 192. 

urch, Oxford, 


— George, of Christ 
Cologne, al and cabinet organ in the 


Heyer Collection at, 23. 
— a sign in Greek Church music, 221, 


Comic opera, see — and Ballad — 
Contarini, Marco, 2; his musical library, 
ib.; probably a friend of Francesco 
Cavalli, ib. £ 

Contrari of Ferrara, Count Alfonso, his 
wife Eleonora (daughter of Cardinal 
Lorenzo), 126. 

Cooper, John, account of his portrait of 
Dr. a Hayes, formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 157. 

Cope, Sir William, first to draw attention 
to John Chappington in The Parish 
Choir, 99. 

Corelli, Arcangelo, account of his portrait 
formerly in the Oxford Music School, 155. 

Cornish, John, account of his portrait of 
William Hayes, formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 157. 

CoRRIGENDUM, 120. 

Cosmas, composed the early canons in 
Greek Church music, 206. 

Crema, Lombardy, the birthplace of 
Francesco Cavalli, 1; famous for its 
heroic resistance to Frederick Bar- 
barossa, ib.; under the dominion of 
Venice, ib. ; ‘ Teatro Comunale ’ in, ib. ; 
churches of SS. Trinité and San Bene- 
detto in, 3. 

Crewe, Nathaniel Lord, account of his 
portrait formerly in the Oxford Music 
School, 155. 
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Croft, William, account of his portrait 
formerly in the Oxford Music School, 155. 

Crotch, Dr. William, no painted portrait 
of him possessed by the Oxford Music 
School, 158. 

Cumberland, Richard, The Summer’s Tale, 
quotation from Burney relating to, 86. 
Cumming, Alexander, clockmaker, 30; 

his pamphlet (1762), ib. ; his suggestions 

adopted by Samuel Green (1777), ib. 
Cunningham, Peter, his Handbook of 
London cited in connexion with Alfonso 
Ferrabosco III, 263. 


da Gagliano, Marco, 4, 5. 

Daily Chronicle, The, discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Feuillerat relating to the early 
history of the theatre in the Blackfriars 
first announced in, 112. 

Dalham, Robert, see Dallam (or Dalham), 


Robert. 
Dallam, Ralph, builder of an organ for 
George’s Chapel, Windsor (c. 1661), 


Dallam (or Dalham), Robert, the famous 
London builder, 22; organ built by him 
erected at King’s College, Cambridge 
(1605-6), 28. 

Daman, William, Note on an early refer- 
ence to this composer in The Huguenot 
Society’s Publications (vol. x), 118. 

Damon and Phillida, 62. 

Dante, Alighieri, a ing from included 
in Auguste Novelli’s clever Florentine 
dialect comedy, Acquacheta (1908), 196. 

d’Arienzo, N., his description of Leonardo 
Vinci’s music cited, 196. 

d’ Avalos, Donna Giulia, 194. 

Davey, Henry, the first to make use of 
Alfonso Ferrabosco I’s letters in the 
British Museum, 122 n.; his History of 
English Music, ib. 

Davidson, Anthony, The Comical Dis- 
appointment (1736), 63. 

Davis, Dr., information respecting John 
Chappington supplied by, 100. 

de Celles, Dom os, illustrations of 
organ bellows to be found in his L’ Art 
du Facteur dOrgues (1766-78), 26, 30; 
his arrangement of bellows for a small 
— organ, 27; extract relating to 

orizontal bellows, 29. 

d@’Este, Lucrezia, wife of Annibale Benti- 
voglio, 126. 

de Lafontaine, Rev. H.C., The King’s Musick 
cited, 225, 237; documents relating to 
Edward VI’s musicians printed in, 57. 

de Lahelle, George, pupil of Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco I, 133. 

De Lajarte, Théodore, his catalogue of the 
musical library of the Thédtre de Opéra 
(1878) quoted, 85. 

Laurencie, his article ‘La Grande 
Saison italienne de 1752’ and its bearing 
on Il Giocatore, 172. 

Delany, Mrs., sister of Bernard Granville, 
223, 224; letters from George III to 
cited, 223, 224 
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De La Porte, see Clément. 

del Cavaliere, Emilio, 5. 

de l’Epine, Margherita, afterwards Mrs. 
Pepusch, Note on, 264; believed to be 
the same as Mrs. Seigniora, ib. 

della Rovere, Guidobalio, Duke of Urbino, 

roof of good relations of Domenico 
ria Ferrabosco with, 126. 

Del Monte, Cardinal Innocenzo, confers 

favours on Domenico Maria Ferrabosco, 


127. 

de’ Medici, Prince Cardinal Giovan Carlo, 
orders a tourney of knights to be held 
in Florence (1658), 14. 

de Motteville, Madame, 15. 

de Noinville, Durey, 172. 

Dent, Edward J., Notes on Leonardo 
Vinci, 193-201. 

de Simonibus, Domina Susanna, wife of 
Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 129. 

des Pres, Josquin, example of his use of 
the Hypophrygian mode, 36. 

Diario ordinario di Roma, quoted by 
F. Piovano, 199. 

Dibdin, Charles, The FH ian Matron 
(1762), 84; The Padlock, 85. 

Dibdin, Thomas, The Covenanters seems 

aoe to tN been a = ——_ 
ictionary o ational Biography, 
account of Petruccio Ubaldino in 120; 
= in connexion with Walter Porter, 

5. 


di Mauro, Tommaso, L’ Ergasto, 193. 

Dobson, Austin, his edition of Gay’s 
Poems (1884) cited, 82 

Dodsley, Robert, The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green, translated into Frenc 
(1756), 85. 

Doletti, —, an unknown composer, 167 ; 
Paris version of Il Giocatore attributed 
to, ib.; confusion caused by this 
attribution, ib.; comparison between 
his score and that of Orlandini, 168 ; 
conjectures as to the possibility of his 
being the composer, ib.; suggested 
— between him and Pietro Auletta, 
172. 


Dominique (pseud.) and Romagnesi, their 
parody of Il Giocatore, 161; called Le 
Joueur, ib. 

d’ Orville, Contant, adds Pergolesi as one of 
the composers of the Paris version of J 

mule aaah Greek 
uble apostrophus, a sign in Gree 
Church Frasio, 204. 

Double bareia, see Piasma. 

Double elaphron, a sign in Greek Church 
music, 204, 212. 

Double oxeia, a sign in Greek Church 
music, 204. 

Dowland, John, lutenist and composer, 
extract from his letter to Sir Robert 
Cecil (1595) —— Nicholas Morgan 
and others, 59; his letter printed in 


he Musical Times (1896 and 1897), 


ib. 
Drury, Robert, The Devil of a Duke, music 
to supplied by Seedo (1732), 85. 
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Dublin, entries in the Proctor’s Accounts 
of Christ Church Cathedral in relating to 
George Harris, 102. 

Duo kentemata, signs in Greek Church 
music, 204, 212; examples of, 211. 

Dupuis, Thomas Saunders, 157. 

Dyck, A. V., account of his portrait of 
Christopher Gibbons formerly in the 
Oxford Music School, 152. 


* Editor,’ Note on a version of the tune of 
the ‘ Vicar of Bray ’, 260. 

Eekmans, Levin, organ-builder, contract 
between him and the magistrate of 


Alkmaar, 98. 

Eiffert, J. Philip, hautboy-player, account 
of his portrait formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 156. 

Eitner, Robert, Note on MS. Suites of 
Robert Smith printed in a supplement 
to Quellen- Lexikon, 


entries relating to Jl Grocatore in Quellen- 
Lexikon, 162; Leonardo Vinci mentioned 
in, 173. 

Elaphron, a sign in Greek Church music, 
210, 212; examples of, 211. 

. Elizabeth, Queen, letter from Petrucchio 
Ubaldino referring to Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco I, 44; detains the two children 
of Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 129; letter 
to her from Alfonso Ferrabosco, 130. 

Elvey, Dr. Stephen, choragus in Oxford 
(1848), 143. 

Emilia, a district north of the Apennines, 
described by Leandro Alberti in Des- 
crittione di tutta Italia, 92; mentioned 
in Milton’s Italian sonnets, 92-3; 
Ferrari’s definition of in the Lexicon 
Geographicum, 93. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, on double-blast 
bellows, 28. 

English Patent Rolls of the Fifteenth 

tury, Entries relating to Music in, see 
Music. 

Enschedé, J. W., Note on Double Organs 
and Double Blast Bellows, 98-9. 

Eothina, see Leo, Emperor. 

— a sign in Greek Church music, 

1 


Ercole I, Duke of Ferrara, his daughter 
Lucrezia d’Este, 126. 

Errico, Scipione, La Deidamia (1644), 9. 

Estcourt, Richard, Prunella (1708), 83. 

Evans, Henry, mention of in connexion 
with the Blackfriars Theatre, 261. 

Evans, Thomas, document referring to, 


2. 
‘ Ex Libris,’ Answer to query referring to 
Mrs. Seigniora, 264. 
Expression-marks, explanation of the 
reason for giving them in Italian and not 
in English, 


F., W. H. G., Note on George Harris, 
organ builder, 102 ; Note on Mr. George 


Tufts’s Ballad Operas: A List and Some 
Notes, 184-7. 

Fairbank, —, contributes original music to 
The Village Opera, 85. 

Faithorne, William, engraved a portrait of 
Christopher Simpson, 148 n. 

Fantuzzi, Giovanni, published a volumi- 
nous work on the Serittors bologness (1781— 
4), which contains only one reference to 
the Ferrabosco family, 122. 

Farquhar, George, Works, cited as evidence 
for date of production of Wonders in the 
Sun, 184. 

Farrant, Richard, something more known 
about him, 112; account of him from 
W. J. Lawrence’s The Elizabethan Play- 
house and other Studies, ib. 

Farthing, Thomas, mention of in connexion 
with the will of Sebastian Westcote, 261. 

Farthing, Elizabeth, mention of in con- 
nexion with the will of Sebastian West- 
cote, 262. 

Faustini, Giovanni, La virti: degli stralt 
@ Amore (1642), 9, 12; Hgtsto (1643), 
9, 12; L’Ormindo (1644), 9, 12; La 
Doriclea (1645), 9, 13; Il Titone (1645), 9; 
L’Euripo (1649), 10; L’Oristeo (1651), 
ib.; La Rosinda (1651), ib. ; La Calisto 
(1651), ib. ; LD’ Erstrea (1652), ib. 

Favart, Charles Simon, La Chercheuse 
@ Esprit, resembles English ballad opera, 
84 


Felina, Fabrizio, a Bolognese notary, 139. 

Ferabosca, Feraboschi, Ferabosco, Ferra- 
— variant spellings of Ferrabosco, 
125 n. 

Ferraboschi, Francesca, daughter of Fran- 
cesco Ferraboschi of Cremona, and first 
wife of Antonio Stradivari, 125 n. 

Ferrrasposco Famity, Norzs ON THE, 
42-54: Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 42-8; 
Alfonso IT, 48-54. 

Ferrabosco famil: —— in evidence during 
the reign of rles I, 94;. reappears 
after the Restoration, ib.; connexion of 
with Henry Lawes, 95. 

Frrrasosco Famity, THe, 121-42: a 
Bolognese family, 121; produced no 
less than thirteen musicians in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ib. ; 
no full account of them at present 
exists, ib.; the name has remained 
almost forgotten in Bologna, 122; only 
one reference to them in Giovanni Fan- 
tuzzi’s work on the Serittors bolognesi, ib. ; 
literature relating to the family, 122 n., 
123 n.; their i facing 123 ;s 
doubt whether they were natives of 
Bol 123 ; resid in Bologna in 
the third quarter of the fifteenth century, 
ib.; their descent mistakenly derived 
from the Florentine family of the 
Foraboschi, ib.; their coat-of-arms, 
facing 123; account of the coat-of- 
arms, 123 ; accounts of various members 
of the family, 124-6; the family 
enjoyed the favour of the powerful 
house of Bentivoglio, 124; documents 
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do not reveal the existence of a musician 
in the family during the fifteenth 
century, 125; various spellings of the 
name, 125n.; difficulty of tracing the 
females in ancient baptismal records, ib. ; 
information about other members of the 
family, 137-41; connexion with the 
Fugger family, 140; summa and 
conclusion, 141 ; descendants of Alfonso 
Pin agg Rn (probabl d 
erra 0, istress ro nd- 
daughter of Alfonso ih, vee admired 
for her beauty and singing, 95; cannot 
be identified with the mysterious Emilia 
of Milton’s Italian sonnets, ib. 
Ferrabosco, Alessandro (son of Cecchino 
Ferrabosco), named after Alessandro 
Bentivoglio, 124. 
Ferrabosco, Alfonso I (son of Domenico 
Maria Ferrabosco), copies of original 
letters referring to preserved among the 
Pepys MSS. at Cambridge, 42-4 ; extracts 
from Feuillerat’s Documents relating to 
the Office of the Revels, 45 ; list of sacred 
music by, 45-8; many anonymous 
motets which may be his, 48; some 
contemporary appreciations, 119-20; 
his ancestors, 121-6 ; a really innovating 
influence in the English School of Music, 
121; a member of a Bolognese family, 
ib. ; not mentioned by Professor Gaetano 
Gaspari, 122 ; nor by Giovanni Fantuzzi, 
ib. ; not to be confused with Alfonso the 
seventeenth-century English musician, 
ib.; the at number of his com- 
positions, ib.; Mr. Davey the first to 
make use of his letters in the British 
Museum, ib. .; notices of him to be 
found in Grove’s Dictionary, ib.; articles 
dealing with him by Mr. G. E. P. Ark- 
wright, ib. 123”.; his birth and 
baptism, 127; a financial post at 
Bologna conferred on him, ib.; im- 
rtance of this appointment in estab- 
ishing the date of his birth, ib.; no 
doubt as to his legitimacy, ib.; no new 
facts for the period from 1552 to 1562, 
128; the period from 1562 to 1572, ib. ; 
his inheritance confiscated, 129; his mar- 
riage, ib. ; doubt as to nationality of his 
wife, ib.; his two children detained by 
Queen Elizabeth, ib.; his return to 
Italy in 1578, ib.; his appointment 
under Duke Charles Emmanuel I of 
Savoy, ib.; corrections for letters 
published by Mr. Arkwright, 129 n., 130; 
extract from the decree of 1586 relating 
to his pension, 130; importance of this 
document, 131; distinction made be- 
tween Carlo Emmanuele, his legitimate 
son, and his primogenito, ib.; reasons 
for the duke’s favours, ib.; Alfonso’s 
= work in the University Library, 
rin, 132; destroyed by fire in 1904, 
ib. ; his official position at Turin, ib. ; 
epistle referring to him at Barcelona, 
133; his pupil George de Lahelle, ib.; 
Alfonso erroneously described as a noble- 


man, ib.; evidence of his ambition to 
become one, 134, 1342.; dedicates 
Madrigali to the Duke and Duchess of 
Savoy, 134; his absence from his 
native city, ib.; his death at Bologna, 
ib. ; documents relating to him, ib., 135 ; 
his heirs and descendants, 135-7; 
extract from the inventory of his estate, 
135; pension settled on his widow and 
two sons by the Duke of Savoy, ib.; 
Who was ‘Aifonso’s primogenito ? ib. ; 
no trace of Alfonso’s grave, 137; Note 
on a quotation from the Audit Office 
— Accounts relating to Alfonso I, 

Ferrabosco, Alfonso II (illegitimate son 
of Alfonso Ferrabosco I), account of 
him by G. E. P. Arkwright, 48-9; list 
of his motets, 50; motet by, ‘O Nomen 
Jesu,’ 50-4; the most famous member 
of the Italian colony in London in the 
time of Milton, 94; composed music 
for the masques of Ben Jonson, ib. ; 
no other friend whom Jonson praised so 
cordially, 94; contributed to a musical 
collection in which pieces by John 
Milton (the elder) and Thomas Lupo also 
appear, 95; Grey’s Studies in Music by 
various Authors cited, 123 n.; mentioned 
by Thomas Campion, 136; his daughter 
Susanna, ib. ; his descendants, 142; some 
hitherto unpublished documents relating 
to him, 189-91; date of his death, 
189. 

Ferrabosco, Alfonso III (son of Alfonso 
Ferrabosco II), said to have died in 
1652, 263; Peter Cunningham’s Hand- 
a of London cited in connexion with, 


ib. 

Ferrabosco, Anfione (son of Domenico 
Maria Ferrabosco), recognized as one 
of the heirs of Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 135 ; 
appointed to succeed his brother, 138 ; 
his death, ib. 

Ferrabosco, Annibale (son of Cecchino 
Ferrabosco), 124; named after Annibale 
Bentivoglio, ib., 126. 

Ferrabosco, Carlo Emanuele (legitimate 
son of Alfonso Ferrabosco I), distinction 
made between him and his father’s 

imogenito, 1313; named after the 

uke of Savoy, 134; recognized as one 
of his father’s heirs, 135, 136; born at 
Turin, 136 ; an enthusiastic collector of 
pictures, 137. 

Ferrabosco, Caterina (daughter of Alfonso 
Ferrabosco I), named after the Duchess 
of Savoy, 134; recognized as one of 
her father’s heirs, 135, 138. 

Ferrabosco, Cecchino (son of Domenico 
— baptized September 7, 1460, 
1 


Ferrabosco, Costantino (son of Ercole 
Ferrabosco), author of a set of Canzonette 
a quattro voci, 139; served under the 
Emperor Rudolph II, ib.; reasons for 
supposing him to be a son of Ercole 
Ferrabosco, 140; not to be identified 























with Costanzo Ferrabosco, ib.; his 
connexion with the Fugger family, ib. 

Ferrabosco, Costanzo (brother of Ercole 
Ferrabosco), not to be identified with 
Costantino Ferrabosco, 140. 

Ferrabosco, Domenico, head of the Ferra- 
bosco family, 124; his daughter marries 
Alessandro Vasselli, ib.; office of Vicar 
of Rocca Pitigliana conferred on him, ib. ; 
account of the house given to him in 
1473, ib. 

Ferrabosco, Domenico Maria (son of 
Annibale Ferrabosco), 124; not men- 
tioned in Giovanni Fantuzzi’s work on 
the Scrittort bolognesi, 122; wrongly 
described as a native of Rome, 125; 
baptized in Bologna, ib. ; married Giulia, 
daughter of Guido Novelli dall’ ib. ; 
his son Alfonso I, ib.; his will, ib.; 
his death, ib. ; his financial difficulties, 
126; his patrons, ib.; his wife’s dower 
provided by Eleonora Campeggi, daughter 
of Cardinal Lorenzo and wife of Alfonso 
Contrari of Ferrara, ib.; extract from 
the minutes of the special meeting of the 
Senate of Bologna relating to him, 126 n.; 
enjoys great favour from Cardinal 
Innocenzo Del Monte, 127; no reason 
for supposing he had pushed beyond the 
borders of Italy, ib., 128. 

Ferrabosco, Ercole (first cousin to Dome- 
nico Maria Ferrabosco), account of, 138. 

Ferrabosco, Girolamo (son of Annibale 
Ferrabosco), author of Toccata di Roma, 
137; probably accompanied Alfonso 
Ferrabosco I to England, ib. 

Ferrabosco, Guidobaldo (son of Domenico 
Maria Ferrabosco), named after the 
Duke of Urbino, 126, 134; office of 
Soprastante al Pavaglione conferred on 
him, 128; recognized as an heir of 
Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 135 ; his connexion 
with the Fugger family, 140. 

Ferrabosco, Innocenzo (son of Domenico 
Maria Ferrabosco), named after Cardinal 
Innocenzo del Monte, 127; a singer at 
San Petronio, 137. 

Ferrabosco, Ludovico (son of Annibale 
Ferrabosco), priest and cantor at the 
church of San Petronio in Bologna, 


137. 

Ferrabosco, Matteo or Mattia (son of Ercole 
Ferrabosco), the only member of the 
Ferrabosco family mentioned by Giovanni 
Fantuzzi, 122, 139; served under Carlo, 
Archduke of Austria, 139; his composi- 
tions, ib. ; his widow Catarina Dalatoria, 
ib. ; his children, ib. 

Ferrabosco, Susanna (daughter of Alfonso 
Ferrabosco II), 136. 

Ferrara, Duke of, see Ercole I, Duke of 
Ferrara. 

Ferrari, Benedetto (surnamed ‘of the 
Tiorba’), author of Andromeda (1637), 
6; La Maga Fulminata (1638), ib. 

Fétis, Francois Joseph, writes of having 
seen some of Francesco Cavalli’s musical 

SS., 2; his claim in Biographie 


INDEX 
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Universelle that the Paris version of 
It Giocatore contained interpolations by 
Auletta, 167; Carissimi’s Judicium 
Salomonis attributed to Cesti by, 192; 
= attribution not generally accepted, 


ib. 

Feuillerat, Professor A., extracts from 
Documents relating to the Office of the 
Revels referring to Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 
45; his discoveries relating to the early 
history of the theatre in the Blackfriars 
first announced in The Daily Chronicle, 
112; fully discussed by W. J. Lawrence 
in The Elizabethan Playhouse and other 
Studies, ib.; extract from, 112-13. 

Fielding, Henry, his Tom Thumb said to 
be an imitation of The Beggar’s Opera, 
83; title altered to The Opera of Operas, 
ib.; altered to a burletta, ib.; The 
Lottery, and The Mock Doctor, music to 
supplied by Seedo (1732), 85. 

i bass, 17, 18. 

Filippi, Filippo, describes some of Francesco 
Cavalli’s musical MSS., 2. 

Fine Arts Quarterly Review cited, 149 n. 

Fisher, Robert, his portrait of Dr. John 
Wilson formerly in the Oxford Music 
School, between 144 and 145; account 
of this portrait, 149-52. 

Fitzgerald, Percy, letter from Thomas 
Linley said to be quoted in his Lives of 
the Sherida ms, 118; New History of the 
a Stage, 191. 

Fletcher, Thomas, an Elizabethan lutenist, 
extract from the Universal Magazine 
relating to, 259-60. 

Foote, Samuel, The Knights (1747), 84. 

Foraboschi, family of, not to be confused 
with the Ferrabosco family, 123; 
account of their coat-of-arms, ib. 

— Razzante, Podesta of Bologna, 
123 


Foster, Joseph, London Marriage Licences, 
entry in, believed to refer to Walter 
Porter, 241. 

Foster, Arthur, account of his portrait of 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley formerly in the 
Oxford Music School, 158. 

Francesco Cavatui, see CAVALLI, FRan- 
CESCO. 

Freeman, Andrew, Note on an old organ 
at Salisbury, 99. 

Fugger family, the, connexion with the 

errabosco family, 140. 
Fugger, Christoforo, his connexion with 
stantino Ferrabosco, 140. 

Fugger, Costantino, 140. 

Fugger, Giorgio, MSS. on musical topics 
by in the Imperial Library of Vienna, 
140. 


Fugger, Ottavio, MSS. on musical topics 
by in the Imperial Library of Vienna, 
140, 


Fugger, Ulrico, MSS. on musical topics 
by in the Library of Munich, 140. 

Fuller, Isaac, said to have painted the 
portrait of Matthew Lock formerly in 
the Oxford Music School, 153. 
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Fusconi, Giovanni Battista, Amore in- 
namorato (1642), 9. 


G., E. L., Note on J. Watts, 259. 

Galliardello family, one of the Italian 
colony in London in the time of Milton, 
94; a member of the family married 
one of the founders of the house of 
Nicholas Lanier, ib. 

Galliardello, Mark Antony, viol player, 


261. 

Galligantus (1758), 61; not the last opera 
without new music, 86. 

Galpin, Rev. Canon, description of an organ 
in his care, 28. 

Galpin, Francis W., An Old English 
Positive Organ, 20-30; Old English 
Instruments of Music, 22. 

Galvani (Salvioli), L. N., Teatré Musicali di 
Venezia nel secolo X VII (1878), 2. 

Gamester, The, the English version of 
re _— e, performed in London (1737), 
162. 

Garrow, Mrs., formerly Miss Theodosia 
es 224; her elder sister Harriet, 


ib. 

Gaspari, Professor Gaetano, his writings 
relating to the Ferrabosco family, 122, 
137 n., 138 n. 

Gasparini, M., an instrumentalist at Drury 
Lane (1702-3), 191. 

Gates, Bernard, account of his portrait, 
formerly in the Oxford Music School, 
157. 

Gay, Ernest L., library of, 63; Note on 

ay’s Polly, 259. 

Gay, John, The Beggar's Opera, 62; notes 
on, 81-5; perhaps written at Swift’s or 
Ramsay’s suggestion, 82; Wasit a satire 


on Italian opera ? views of 
various writers on this int, ib.; 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb said to be an 


imitation of, 83 ; French translations of, 
84, 85; The Gentle Shepherd (1725), and 
Newgate’s Garland (1725), 82; Note on 


Polly, 259. 
158; letters to Mrs, 


George III, King, 
Delany cited, 223-4. 

Gibbons, Dr. Christopher, account of his 
_— formerly in the Oxford Music 

hool, 152. 

Gibbons, Orlando, Note on his hymn tunes, 
59; said to have written his doctor’s 
exercise for William Heather, 143; 
account of his portrait formerly in the 
Oxford Music School, 145; mentioned 
in connexion with Walter Porter, 246. 

Gilbert, Sir W. S., and Sullivan, Sir A., 
H.M.S. Pinafore and Patience, some- 
times called ballad operas, 61. 

Gilliers, J. C., said by Henri Chervet to 
have > mae comic opera, 85; pro- 
ar did more to develop original music 

= 1/7 than any composer in Eng- 


GiocaTorE, In, 160-74: brief outline of 
the plot, 160; the intermezzi known by 
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various titles, ib.; description of by 


Alfred Wotquenne, ib. ; performance at 
a ib. ; pes — (1722), 

1; mch parody of, by Dominique 
and Romagnesi, ib.; extract from the 
Mercure de France relating to, ib.; the 
success of Rosa Ungharelli and Antonio 
Maria Ristorini, ib.; author known to 
be Antonio Salvi, 162; reasons for su 
posing Giuseppe Maria Orlandini to be the 
composer, 162-9; performed in London 
as The Gamester, ib. ; Burney’s statement 
about this performance, ib.; identity 
between the English libretto and that 
of Venice (1719), 163; manuscript of 
Orlandini’s score in the Brussels Con- 
servatory, 163; contents of the score, 
163-4 ; comparison between the scores 
of Venice and London, 164; revived in 
Paris as Le Joueur (1752), 165; notes 
on a very scarce libretto in the Library 
of Congress (Washington), 166-7 ; skele- 
ton of the contents, 166; a modified 
version of Salvi’s text, 167; Fétis’s 
claim that the Paris version contained 
interpolations by Auletta, ib.; con- 
fusion caused by the attribution of the 
Paris Giocatore to the unknown composer 
Doletti, ib. ; text of this score coincides 

rfectly with the Venice and London 
ibretti, ib.; comparison between Do- 
letti’s and Orlandini’s scores, 168; con- 
jectures as to the possibility of Doletti 

ing the composer, ib.; Sodi’s Parisian 
parody of Jl Giocatore, 170-1; further 
remarks on the Giocatore performed at 
Paris (August, 1752), 172; further dis- 
cussion of the claim that Orlandini com- 
posed the score for Salvi’s text, 172-4 ; 
the claim that Leonardo Vinci composed 
the score, 172-4; the Wolfenbiittel 
scores, 173-4. 

Gisberti, Domenico, La Pazzia in trono, or 
Caligula delirante (1660), 11. 

Glareanus, Henricus, his opinion of the 
Lydian mode, 37; examples of old and 
true Lydian scales from, 38; example 
of true Hypolydian scale from, 40. 

Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, said to 
have founded a music lectureship at 
Oxford (1436), 143. 

Gluck, Christopher, 9, 18. 

Good, Mrs., widow of Dr. Good, 261. 

G..d..n (? Gordon), Mr., singer in Vera- 
cini’s Adriano, 60. 

Gorgon, a sign in Greek Church music, 213. 

Gorgosyntheton, a sign in Greek Church 
music, 204, 213. 

Granville, Bernard, a friend of Handel, 223. 

Granville, Captain Bernard, an account of 
his collection of Handel MSS. cited, 223. 

Grattan Flood, W. H., Note on Nicholas 
Morgan, 59-60; Entries relating to 
Music in the English Patent Rolls of the 
Fifteenth Century, 225-35; Note on 
the authorship of the ‘ Vicar of Bray’, 
260; Note on some ns mentioned 
in the will of Sebastian Westcote, 261-2. 
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Grave mode, see Barys. 

Green, Samuel, chamber organ built by 
(1777), 30; vy order Bay to z 
Cumming, ib. ; repaired the organ in the 
Oxford Music School (1777), 144 n. 

Greene, Maurice, Note on, 263. 

Gregory, William, account of, 149; account 
"of his portrait formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, ib.; extract from his 
petition for the erection of a college of 
musicians, A 

Grey, Robin, editor of Studies in Music by 
various Authors (1901), containing an 
article on Alfonso Ferrabosco II, 123 n. 

Grimani, Alvise, Venetian ambassador, his 
accounts of Francesco Cavalli’s Xerse 
and Ercole amante, 15, 16. 

Grimani, Cardinal, went to the first per- 
formance of Lotti’s L’Inganno vinto 

Pag — (1708), 193. ‘ae 
Tove, , Dictionary o usic, on 
double-blast bellows, 28; list of ballad 
operas in incomplete, 61; information 
chon John Chappington in, 99; Caris- 
simi’s Judicium Salomonis attributed 
to Cesti or Samuel Bockshorn in, 120; 
notices of Alfonso Ferrabosco I and his 
English descendants to be found in, 
122 .; portrait of Orlando Lassus in, 
145; name of George Hudson not to be 
found in, 147; cited in connexion with 


de l’Epine, afterwards 
Guerre des Bouffons, 165-6. 


Halberstadt, Praetorius’s account of the 
“ae apparatus of the famous organ 
t, 


at, 25. 

Handel, George Frederick, his Flavius, 60 ; 
— in the Oxford Music School said 
to have belonged to him, 144 n. ; account 
of his portrait formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 156; Note on J. Watts’s 
editions of his Acts and Galatea, 259. 

Hanpe. in Contemporary SoNnG-BOOKS, 
103-11: no thematic index of the 
composer’s music has been published, 
103; Dr. C der’s edition of his 
works incomplete, ib.; a thematic 
catalogue absolutely wanted, ib.; ho 
that Dr. Seiffert may be able to supp 
some of the deficiencies, ib. ; M. Schoel- 
cher’s statement about Handel’s com- 
— too sweeping, 104; list of 

del’s compositions in the British 
Museum printed before 1800 may be 
divided into three classes, ib.; A. 
iginal compositions by Handel, 104-6 ; 
B. ngs which can be identified, 106-7 ; 
C. Doubtful and meer works, 107-11. 

Hanvew’s ‘ Sone in Eraut Parts ’, 223-4: 
originally in the Granville collection, 
223; borrowed by George III, ib. ; its 
disappearance, ib.; the missing song 
discovered among MSS. left by Queen 
Victoria to the Royal College of Music, 
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223-4; identification of the song as 
po adaptation of an air from Amadigi, 
Harris, George, organ-builder, entries re- 
lating to in the Proctor’s Accounts of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 102. 
Hasse, Johann Adolph, his Siroe, per- 
formed in London (1737), 162.. 
ae = ae oe 216. 
awki ir Jo tstory of Music, list 
of Edward VI’s wanes in, 57; 
account of his portrait formerly in 
the Oxford Music School, 157 ; cited in 
connexion with Walter Porter, 245. 
— So said to have acquired 
the organ for the Oxford Music School, 
144 n.; bought portraits to fill up gaps 
in the collection of the Oxford Music 
School, 145; sets about a renovation 
of the Oxford Music School, 154-5; 
accounts of portraits given by him to 
the Oxford Music School, 155-8; account 
of his — formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 157. 
Hayes, William (father of Dr. Philip Hayes), 
account of, 157; account of his portrait 
med in the Oxford Music School, 


ib. 

Heather, Dr. William, proposed to establish 
the study of Music at Oxford (1626), 
143; began life as a chorister of West- 
minster Abbey, ib.; passed on to the 
Chapel Ro ib.; not a learned 
musician, ib.; his doctor’s exercise said 
to have been written by Orlando 
Gibbons, ib.; intimate with William 
Camden, ib. ; his scheme for promoti 
the study of- Music, ib. ; anes a 
his bequests for the use of his chair still 
hung up in the old Music School, 144; 
some of his books still in the Bodleian 
Library, ib.; no remains of his instru- 
ments, ib.; a manuscript catalogue of 
his legacy compiled in 1854, ib. ; account 
of his — formerly in the Oxford 

hool, 145. 


Music 
Heber, Richard, his copy of Walter 
Porter’s Madrigales and Ayres, believed 


to be the only copy known, 238; now 
in the ? a. of Sydney R. Christie- 
er, ib. 

Hechins (or Huchins), William, a Gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal, 59. 

Heighi m, Dr., Note on, 263. 

Henry » King, extract from the in- 
ventory of musical instruments belonging 
to, 22; his regals, 24, 27. 

Heseltine, James, organist of Durham 
Cathedral, account of his portrait for- 
merly in the Oxford Music School, 156. 

Hess, Specification of remarkable Organs 


Heteron tou Psaltikou, a sign in Greek 
Church music, 213 ; examp. of, ib. 

Hichens, Rev. Canon, mentioned in con- 
nexion with an early organ, 28. 

Hickford’s Rooms, 263. 

Hill, A. F., Warrant for impressing 
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Musicians for Military Service, 119; 
Note on Thomas Evans, 262. 

Hill, Thomas, his portrait of Thomas 
Tudway formerly in the Oxford Music 
School, 155. 

Hill, —, Antoine Stradivarius, sa vie et son 
auvre (1908), 125 n. 

Hilton, John, account of his portrait 
formerly in the Oxford Music School, 
146; credited with compositions in the 
Triumphs of Oriana, 147; parish clerk 
of St. aret’s, Westminster, ib. 

Hine, John, account of his portrait formerly 
in the Oxford Music School, 155. 

Hingston, John, account of, 153; account 
of his portrait formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, ib. 

Hirmologium, in Greek Church music, 
contains the hirmi or typical verses of 
the canons for various holy days, 205. 

Hirmus, in Greek Church music, the first 
verse of each ode of the canon, 205. 

Homalon, a sign in Greek Church music, 213. 

Hook, James, 86, 162. 

Horns, use of in Vinci’s La Caduta de’ 
Decemviri (1727), 198; example of, ib. 
Howard, Hugh, account of his portrait of 
Arcangelo Corelli formerly in the Oxford 

Music School, 155. 

Huchins, William, see Hechins (or Huchins), 
William. 

Hudson George, account of, 147; account 
of his portrait formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, ib. 

Hudson, Robert, the tenor singer, 147. 

Hudson, Thomas, account of his portrait 
of William Boyce formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 157. 

Huguenot Society, Note on early reference 
to William Daman in vol. x of the 
Society’s Publications, 118. 

Humfrey, Pelham, mentioned in connexion 
with Walter Porter, 246. 

Hunnis, William, the theatre in the Black- 
friars leased to, by Richard Farrant’s 
widow, 112. 

Huygens, mentions that he went to hear 
music at the house of Giovanni Francesco 
Biondi, 96. 

Hymn for the Second Sunday after Easter, 
version in Byzantine notation, 217; in 
modern notation, 220-1; analysis of, 
221-2. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, notes on 
hymn 423, 216-19; version of, in 
Byzantine notation, 217; modern ver- 
sion, 218-19. 

Hypolidian mode, 39-41; scale of, 39; 
examples of, 40-1. 

Hypophrygian mode, 32-6; scale of, 32 ; 

rlino’s judgement of the use of B in, 
33, 34; examples of plain and fugal 
openings in, 33-5 ; example from Josquin 
des Pres, 36. 

Hyporrhoe, a sign in Greek Church music, 
214 


Hypeele, a sign in Greek Church music, 
212; example of, 215. 
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Idiomela, in Greek Church music, special 
hymns for various holy days and saints’ 
days, 206. 

Improvisation, 19. 

Ison, a sign in Greek Church music, 211, 
212, 214, 220. 

Ivanvitch, Don Cristoforo, Coriolano (166 ( 
or 1669), 11. 


Jackson, W., contributes original music to 
The Lord of the Manor, 86. 

Johnson, Charles, The Village Opera, music 
contributed to by Fairbank (1729), 85. 
Jonson, Ben, music for his masques com- 

sed by Alfonso Ferrabosco II, 94; his 
ow and admiration for Alfonso, 


ib. 

Jordan, Abraham, senior and junior, 
organ-builders, their petition for a 
patent for their invention of the ‘swell’, 
1 


Joseph of the Studium, 216. 

Joueur, Le, French parody of Il Giocatore, 
161, 165; scarce libretto of in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 166-7, 


Kentema, a sign in Greek Church music, 
212; example of, 215. 

Kidson, Frank, extract relating to ballad 
operas, 61; Note on Thomas Fletcher, 
an Elizabethan lutenist, 259-60. 

Kidson, Frank, and Moffat, Alfred, Méin- 
strelsy of England (1901), 246. 

Kief melody, Query about, 192. 

Krnaq’s Musicians, Lists oF THE, 55-8, 
178-83 ; compiled from various sources, 
55; the first three years of Edward VI's 
reign, ib. ; miscellaneous lists of Henry 

8 reign, 178; the name ‘Boni- 
lamps’ evidently a typographical error 
for ‘ Bonitemps ’, 262. 

Kircher Athanasius, portrays only single- 
blast bellows in his Musurgia (1650), 25. 

Klasma, a sign in Greek Church music, 
212; examples of, 208, 211. 

Kratema, a sign in Greek Church music, 
214 


Kratemohyporrhoon, a sign in Greek 
a. music, 213; example of, 213, 
15. 

Kratemohyporrhoon-oligon, a sign in 
Greek Church music, notes on, 204, 214— 
22; examples of, 215, 220. 

Kretzschmar, Hermann, The Opera in 
Venice, and the works of Cavalli and 
Cests (1892), 2-3; study of Francesco 
Cavalli’s scores in Véerteljahrechr. far 
mus. Wiss. (1892), 7; his criticism of 
Francesco Cavalli’s La Didone, 12; 
‘ Einige Bemerk m tiber den Vortrag 
alter Musik’ (J der Musikbiblio- 
thek Peters, 1901), 19. 


Lampe, J. F., Note on, 263. 

Lancetti, —, Note on, 263. 

Langford, Abraham, The Lover his own 
Rival, an air in composed by Stanley, 86. 
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Lanier family. their connexion with Henry 
Lawes, 95; a member of the family 
may have been selected by Henry Lawes 
to play the part of Comus in Milton’s 
masque, 97. 

Lanier, Nicholas, member of the King’s 
Music, 94; his family originally came 
from Rouen, ib.; one of the founders 
of the house married a member of the 
family of Galliardello, ib.; portrait by 
himself formerly in the Oxford Music 
School, facing 144; account of this 
portrait, 148. 

Lassus, Orlando, examples of Phrygian 
methods of closing from, 31-2 ; examples 
of plain and fugal openings in the 
Hypophrygian mode from, 33-5; ex- 
amples of ——- Lydian scale from, 
38; examples of true Hypolydian scale 
from, 41; example of cadence in 
the Mixolydian mode from, 89; ex- 
amples of plain openings in the Hypo- 
mixolydian mode from, 89-90; account 
of his portrait formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 145. 

Laud, Archbishop, account of his Visitation 
of Lichfield Cathedral in 1634, 28. 

Lawes, Henry, his acquaintance with 
Milton, 95; his connexion with the 
Ferraboscos, Laniers, Bassanos, and 
Lupos, ib.; music heard at his house, 

3 Cartwright’s Complaint of Ariadne 
set to music by him, ib. ; his appearance 
as Thyrsis in Comus, 97 ; account of his 
— formerly in the Oxford Music 

hool, 148; mention of a portrait of 
Charles I on the fly-leaf of his Choice 
Psalms, ib. 

Lawes, William, may have been selected 
by Henry Lawes to play the part of 
Comus in Milton’s masque, 97 ; account 
of, 146 ; account of his portrait formerly 
in the Oxford Music School, ib. 

Lawrence, Edward, 241; the dedication 
to in Walter Porter’s Mottets, 242. 

Lawrence, W. J., his views on The Beggar’s 
Opera, 82; The Elizabethan Playhouse 
and other Studies, 112; Professor 
Feuillerat’s discoveries relating to the 
early history of the theatre in the Black- 
friars full 


: A List 


James's Evening News, 263. 

Lechner, Leonhard, Harmonie Miscelle 
(1583), sacred music by Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco I in, 47. 

Lee, Vernon, Studies of the Highteenth 
Century in Italy (1907), 145, 158 n. 

Legge, Thomas, Richardus III, 114. 

Leo, Emperor, his Zothina, sometimes 
— to the Pentecostarium in Greek 
Church music, 207 ; now printed in the 
Paracletice, ib. 

Lepine, M., of Paris, organ builder, 30. 

Leveridge, Richard, Pyramus and Thisbe, 
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47, 48. 
Linley, Thomas, contributes original music 
pd — 86; Note on a letter 
m, 118. 


Livi, Giovanni, The Ferrabosco Family, 
121-42 


Lloyd, Robert, The Capricious Lovers 
(1764), music to supplied by Rush, 86. 
Lock, Matthew, portrait of formerly in the 
Oxford Music School, facing 145; 

account of this portrait, 153. 

London, Blackfriars, Professor Feuillerat’s 
discoveries relating to the early history 
of the theatre in, 112; first announced 
in The Datly Chronicle, ib.; fully dis- 
cussed by W. J. Lawrence in The 
Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, 
ib.; extract from, 112-13; lease of the 
theatre sold by Henry Evans to the 
Fe —— 261; presented to John 

y; ib. 

Lesiins British Museum, list of sacred 
music by Alfonso Ferrabosco I at, 46-8. 

London, Buckingham Palace, list of sacred 
- by Alfonso Ferrabosco I at, 47, 


London, Kensington, example of an early 
sitive organ in the Victoria and Albert 
useum at, 21. 
London, Royal College of Music, list of 
er music by Alfonso Ferrabosco I at, 
London, Westminster Abbey, an organ 
built for by John Chappington, 99. 
London, Whitehall chapel, ‘a fair double 
organ’ hased for, 153. 
* Longe llection of Minor English 
Dramatists’ in the Library of Congress, 
= lists of ballad operas in, 


Loosemore, John, of Exeter, builder of a 
positive organ now at Blair Castle, 22. 

Loseley Park, Molyneux MSS. at, 60. 

Lotti, Antonio, L’Inganno vinto dalla 
Ragione (1708), 193; Cardinal Grimani 
went to the first —_ of, ib. 

Louis XIV, King of France, 14. 

Love in a Village (1763), 61. 

Low, Thomas, see Banister, John. 

Ludlow Castle, Milton’s Comus presented 
at by the Earl of Bridgewater’s three 
children, 97. 

Luigione, M., an instrumentalist at Drury 
Lane, 191. 

Lully, Jean B., superintendent of court 
music, collaborates with Francesco 

Cavalli in Xerse (1660), 15. 
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Lupo family, one of the Italian colony in 
mdon in the time of Milton, 94; con- 
nexion of with Henry Lawes, 95. 

Lupo, Thomas, contributed to a musical 
collection in which eros by John 
Milton (the elder) and Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco II also appear, 95. 

Luttrell, Henry, Queries about the singer 
Mrs. Seigniora and ‘one Collet’ men- 
tioned in his Diary, 192. 

Lydian mode, 37-9 ; opinions of Glareanus 
and Zarlino respecting, 37; examples of 
the old, true, and corrupt scales of, 38-9. 

Lyly, John, Campaspe and Sapho and 
Phao produced at the theatre in the 
Blackfriars (1581-2), 112; lease of the 
Blackfriars theatre presented to, 261. 


Mace, Thomas, description of a table- 
organ in Musick’s Monument (1676), 26. 

Macleod, G. Hamilton, his edition of The 
Beggar’s Opera (1905), 82. 

McNally, Leonard, Critic upon Critic, 86. 

Mahillon, M. V., curator of the Museum of 
the Conservatoire de Musique at Brussels, 
description of a cabinet organ made by 
Binvignat of Maestricht (1798), 30. 

Maitland, J. A. Fuller, questions the date of 
the portrait of John Hilton formerly in 
the Dxford Music School, 147. 

Malisardi, Antonio, notary, 134 n. 

Manchester, carving of a portative organ 
in the cathedral at, 20. 

Manelli, Francesco, composer of Andromeda 
(1637),6; La Maga (1637), ib.; Fulminata 
(1638), ib. ; his wife Maddalena, ib. 

Manelli, Pietro, performer in Jl Giocatore, 
165-7. 


Manni, —, account of the coat-of-arms 
of the Foraboschi family in Osservazioni 
circa ¢ sigilli anticht (1770), 123 n. 

ria, Signorina Joanna, a singer at 
Lane (1702-3), 191. 

Marke Anthoney, see Bassano, Mark Antony. 

Marston, John, Dutch Courtezan (1605), 82 ; 
alterations in the title of, ib. 

Martini, Il Padre G. B., musicista-letterato 
del secolo X VIII (1891), 122 n. 

Mattioli, Andrea, 10. 

Maxwell-Lyte, Sir Henry, made accessible 
= English Calendar of Patent Rolls, 

5 


Mazarin, Cardinal, established the French 

_— theatre, 14; his illness, 15; his 
eath, 16. 

Mazzocchi, Domenico, Catena di Adone, 14. 

Mee, Dr. J. H., The Oldest Music Room in 
Europe cited, 154, 157 n., 158 n. 

Mell, Davis, extract from his petition for 
the erection of a college of musicians, 153. 

Melosio, Francesco, L’Orione (1653), 10. 

Menea, in modern Greek Church music, 
include the idiomela and the canons for 
all fixed days, 206. 

Mercure de France (July, 1729), extract 
from relating to Le Joueur, a French 

parody of Il Giocatore, 161; account of 

the Paris performance of 1752 quoted 
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from, 172; recitatives attributed to 
Orlandini by, 174. 
Mercurius Musicus: or The Monthl 


Collection of New Teaching Songs (&c.]}, 
Query referring to, 192; Answer to 
query, 264. 

Mersenne, Marin, Harmonicorum Instru- 
mentorum Libri tv (1636), 23; depicts 
only Ho bellows, 25; horizontal 
shape of bellows illustrated by, 27, 29; 
adaptation of his single-blast lantern 
bellows, 30. 

Metastasio, —, Artaserse, 199; Burney’s 
translation of his letter, 200. 

Milton, John (father of the poet), 94; his 
house a centre of musical society, 95; 
contributed to several musical collec- 

Milton’ John (th his 
ilton, John (the t), his earl m 
At a Solemn Music suggested oe 
— probably at his father’s house, 


Mitton’s Sonnets, Tae Irarian SINGER 
IN, 91-7: few of Milton’s poems so little 
known as his sonnets in Italian, 91 ; 
no a theory concerning the lady 
addressed in them, ib.; some imagine 

that she was Leonora Baroni, ib. ; Milton 

not known to be personally acquainted 
with Leonora though he composed Latin 
verses in her honour, ib.; several in- 
dications of the lady of the sonnets given, 
ib.; the poems composed in Italian 
rather than English at her suggestion, 
ib.; reasons for supposing the lady’s 
christian name to have been Emilia, 
91-4; Milton’s interest in geography and 
study of geographical literature, 93 ; the 
poet's imoutolge of Italy derived 
entirely from books, ib.; the sonnets 
written before his Italian journey, ib. ; 
his interest in Italian, ib.; the problem 
of the Italian sonnets stated, 94; lines 
on which a solution may be found, ib. ; 
an Italian colony existed in London in 

Milton’s time, ib.; Alfonso Ferra- 

bosco [IT] the most famous member, ib. ; 

other families were the Bassanos, Lupos, 

Galliardellos, and many more, ib.; 

Milton’s connexion with the Italian 

circle, 94-5 ;_ his friendship with Henry 

Lawes, 95; little known concerning the 

women who belonged to the Italian 

colony, ib. ; Emilia Bassano and Mistress 

Ferrabosco cannot be identified with the 

mysterious Emilia, ib.; concerts in 
rivate houses frequent in the time of 
harles I, 96 ; the music of these concerts 

included solo singing, ib. ; the Complaint 
of Ariadne designed to be sung in 
character, ib.; necessity for a young 
girl and well-trained singer to appear 
as Ariadne, ib.; the song of Sabrina in 
nyt ~— could wo _ fitly 
sung only by a young gir .3 two 
classes of performers —— in the 
masques, ib. ; account of the performers 
in Comus at Ludlow Castle (1634), 97 ; 
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conclusion, ib.; possibility that the 
voice of the unknown Emilia may have 
been heard when she sang as Cart- 
wright’s Ariadne or Milton’s own 
Sabrina, ib. 

Minato, Nicold, L’Orimonte (1650), 10; 
Xerse (1654), 10, 13, 14, 15; Artemisia 
(1656), 11; Antioco (1658), ib.; Elena 
(1659), ib. ; Sctpione Africano (1664 and 
1678), 11, 17; Muzio Scevola (1665), 11, 
17; Pompeo Magno (1666), 11. 

Mixolydian mode, 87-9 ; examples of plain 
ea openings and final mee 


in, ib. 

Modes, the four authentic and the four 
plagal in Greek Church music, 206; 
authentic mode, 221; plagal mode, ib. ; 
examples of Mode I, 211, 220; of 
Mode II, 209, 216; of Mode II (plagal), 
213, 220; of Mode III (plagal), 208; 
~ neg 207, 216; of Mode IV 

Motiat Alfred, see Kidson, Frank. 

Moliére, J. B. P. de, Le Sicilien, complies 
= the requirements of opéra-comique, 


Molyneux MSS. (at Loseley Park), letter 
among relating to Nicholas Morgan, 60. 

Moniglia, Giovanni Andrea, Ipermnestra 
(1858), 11, 14. 

Montague, General, his request for main- 
tenance of five masters of music, 153. 
Montesarchio, a town on the old road 

from Naples to Benevento, 195. 
Monteverdi, Claudio, ‘ Maestro di Capella’ 


of St. Mark’s, Venice, 3; Francesco 


Cavalli entrusted to his care, 4; his 
scores of Rinuccini’s Orfeo and Arianna, 
ib. ; his musical reform, 5; evidence of 
‘ effort’ in his compositions, 7; Lamento 
di Arianna, 12; authorship of Orfeo 
wrongly ascribed to him, 15. 

Monteverp!, AN EnctisH Puri or, 236- 
57: see Porter, Walter. 
— Camillo, the Bolognese notary, 
126. : 
More, Sir William, letter to from the Lords 
of Council ordering the immediate arrest 
of Nicholas Morgan, 60. 

Morgan, Nicholas, a Gentleman of the 

Chapel Royal (1567), 59; fled for con- 

science’ sake, ib.; appointed stipendiary 
at the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, ib.; 
entries relating to in Les Musiciens de la 
Sainte-Chapelle du Palais (1910), 60; 
again in England in 1591, ib. ; order for 
his immediate arrest, ib.; said to be 
in Sir Henry Weston’s house, ib. 

Morris, Thomas (or Richard), fled to France 
with Nicholas Morgan, 59; went to 
Rome, 60. 

Mouret, M., composer of Le Joueur, a 
French 'y of Il Giocatore, 161. 

Murray, Thomas, account of his portrait 
of William Croft formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 155. 

* Mus. Rus.,’ Note on Alfonso Ferrabosco I, 
119-20; Query about a five-part 
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madrigal attributed to Michael Caven- 
dish, 120. 

Music, Byzantine, Studies in, see Byzantine. 

Musto, DIES IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 
SrxTEENTH - CentuRY, 31-41, 87-90, 
175-7: examples of Phrygian methods 
of closing from Lassus, 31-2 ; the H: 
phr ian mode, 32-6; scale of, 3 ; 

ino’s judgement of the use of B in, 

33, 34; examples of plain and fugal 
openings in from Lassus and Zarlino, 
33-5; example of Hypophrygian mode 
from Josquin des Pres, 36 ; the Lydian 
mode, 37-9 ; opinions of Glareanus and 
Zarlino —— it, 37; examples of 
the old, true, and corrupt Lydian scales 
from Glareanus, Zarlino, and Lassus, 
38-9; the —— mode, 39-41 ; 
scale of, 39; examples of from Glareanus, 
Lassus, and an unknown author, 40-1; 
pape pe mode, 87-9 ; — ote 
p an openings in from Pales- 
trina, 87-8 ; examples of final cadence in 
from Palestrina and Lassus, 88-9; the 
Hypomixolydian mode, 89-90 ; scale of, 
89; examples of fugal and plain open- 
ings in from Zarlino and Lassus, 89-90 ; 
the Xolian mode, 175-7 ; scale of, 175-6 ; 
Zarlino’s opinion of, 175; examples 
of plain and fugal openings in from 
Agostini, 176-7. 

Music mn THE EnauisH Patent Rotts or 
THE Firreenta CENTURY, 
RELATING TO, 225-35: introductory, 
225 ; extracts from the printed Calendar 

of Patent Rolls published 1897-1911, 


225-35. 

Musical Drama, change in form in the 

Venetian period, 5; the new kind of 
lay welcomed by the Venetians, 6; 
tt use of the word o' 7. 

Musical Times, The, letter from John 
Dowland printed in, 59; mention of 
portrait of Henry Lawes in, 148; 

PR tng” Jan devia 236. 
usicians, Company o ndon), possesses 
@ portrait of Se John Stainer by Sir 
Hu von Herkomer, 159. 

Musicians, Fraternity of, 147. 

Musicians for Military Service, Warrant for 
impressing, 119. 


 - Dr. Wilibald, Annalen der englischen 
ofmustk cited, 225. 
produced at the 


eatro dei Fiorentini from 1706-18, 
93-5 


1 4 

Neale, J. M., History of Holy Eastern 
Church cited, 205 n., 213 n.; Hymne of 
the Eastern Church cited, 216. 

Newcastle, Duchess of, mentions that she 
went to hear music at the house of 
Mr. [Henry] Lawes, 96. : 

New York, Lenox Library, MS. in contain- 
ing Motets by Alfonso Ferrabosco I and 
Il, 45; MS. first described by Hugo 
Botstiber (1902-3), ib.; list of sacred 
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music by Alfonso Ferrabosco I in the 
library, 45-8. 

New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
claviorganum in, 26; miniature organ 


in, 27. 
Nichols, John, Progresses of James I cited, 
236. 


Norss: Orlando Gibbons’s Hymn Tunes, 
59; Nicholas Morgan of the Chapel 
Royal, ib. ; William Daman, 118; Letter 
from Thomas Linley, ib. ; Bell Barr, ib. ; 
Warrant for impressing musicians for 
military service, 119; Alfonso Ferrabosco 
the Elder, ib.; Robert Smith, 120; 
Ballad Operas: a List and some Notes, 
184, 186, 258-9; Sebastian Westcote, 
187 ; Peter Philips, 189 ; Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco the Younger, ib. ; James Paisible, 
191; Gay’s Polly, 259; Ballad Operas: 
J. Watts, ib.; Thomas Fletcher, an 
Elizabethan lutenist, 259-60; ‘ The Vicar 
of Bray,’ 260; Alfonso Ferrabosco, ib. ; 
Marke Antoney, 260-1; Sebastian West- 
cote, 261-2; Lists of the King’s 
Musicians, 262; Thomas Evans, ib. ; 
Alfonso Ferrabosco III, 263; Notes 
selected from The St. James’s Evening 
News for 1732-3, 263-4. 

Novelli, Augusto, his clever Florentine 
dialect comedy, Acqua cheta (1908), 
includes a reading from Dante, 196. 
Novelli dall’ Arpa, Guido, marriage of his 
daughter Giulia to Domenico Maria 
Ferrabosco, 125; account of the name, 
ib. n. 


* Oboe lunghi,’ appearance of in Vinci’s La 
Caduta de’ Decemviri (1727), 198. 
O’Hara, Kane, Midas (1764), 84. 

Oligon, a sign in Greek Church music, 212, 
214, 220; example of, 215. 

Ongarelli, Rosa, see Ungharelli, Rosa. 
Opera, first use of the word, 7 ; contrast of 
two opposite tendencies felt by, ib. ; 
* chorus-operas’ and ‘ solo-operas’ con- 
trasted, 12 ; opera music affected by the 
taste and fashion of the times, 17; dis- 
tinction between ballad opera and comic 
opera, 61-2; Was The Beggar's Opera 
a satire on Italian opera? 82-3; other 
satires on Italian opera, 83-4; Italian 
opera not driven out of England by 
ballad opera, 84; French attitude 
towards comic — 85; incomplete- 
ness of our knowledge of the history of 
individual old operas, 169; this due 
mainly to neglect of libretto-history and 
libretto-bibliography, ib.; suggestions 
for making our knowledge complete, ib., 
170; account of operas produced at the 
Teatro dei Fiorentini at Naples from 
1706-18, 193-5 ; opera the ever-increas- 
ing passion of the age, 193; the first 
Neapolitan comic opera, ib.; success of the 
new style, 194; comic operas appear to 
have been acted in private houses, ib. ; 
Scherillo condemns Saddumene as the 
chief of those who introduced the 
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romantic element into Neapolitan comic 
opera, 196; downfall of pure comic 
opera inevitable, ib. 

Orchestra, its composition in the seven- 
teenth century, 18. 

= Antonio, see Patrd Calienno de la 


‘osta. 

* Organist,’ Note on John Chappington, 
organ-builder, 99-101. . 

Organs, see PosITIVE ORGAN. 

ORGANS AND ORGAN-BUILDERS, NOTES ON, 
98-102: double organs and double blast 
bellows, 98-9 ; maa organ at Salisbury, 
99 ; John Chappington, 99-110; Abraham 
Jordan’s patent, 101-2; George Harris 
of Dublin, 102; William Beton, ib. 

Orlandini, Giuseppe Maria, his Lucio 
Papirio first performed in Naples (1717), 
160 ; transplanted to Brussels (1728), ib.; 
the three Giocatore intermezzi played 
with, ib.; reasons for supposing Orlan- 
dini to be the composer of Jl Giocatore, 
162-9, 172-4; comparison between his 
score and that attributed to the unknown 
Doletti, 168; recitatives attributed to, 
174. 


Orlandini, Vicenzo, notary, 134. 

Ouseley, Sir Frederick A. Gore, account of 
his portrait formerly in the Oxford Music 
School, 158. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Dr. Charles 
Burney moved to the Picture Gallery at 
(1909), 158. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, list of sacred 
music by Alfonso Ferrabosco I in, 45-8. 

Oxford, Christ Church, list of sacred music 
by Alfonso Ferrabosco I at, 45-8 ; com- 
— possibly by Alfonso II at, 49 ; 

lizabethan stage songs from a MS. in 
the Library at, 113-17 ; copies of Caris- 
simi’s Judicium Salomonis in Dean 
Aldrich’s collection at, 192; Motets by 
Walter Porter in the Library at, 237, 
241; copies of Mercurius Musicus 
(1708) in, 264. 

Oxford, Holywell Music Room, the chief 
centre of musical life in Oxford in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 154 ; 
celebrated in Dr. J. H. Mee’s The Oldest 
Music Room in Europe, ib.; J. Phili 
Eiffert performed in the concerts hel 
there between 1754 and 1773, 156; 
Solomon Serenata performed there (1763 
and 1764), 157. 

Oxford, Magdalen College, an organ built 
for by John a 99; ‘ Libri 
Computi’ quoted a in Early 
English Organ Builders, ib. 

Oxford Music School, a copy of Walter 
Porter’s Madrigales and Ayres (1632) 
incorrectly stated to belong to, in the 
Dict. of Nat, Biog., 120. 

Oxrorp Music ScHooL AND THE CoLLEC- 
TION OF PORTRAITS FORMERLY PRESERVED 
THERE, THE, 143-59: lectureship of 
music said to have been founded in 
Oxford by Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 


















ter (1436), 143; study of music in 
Oxford established by Dr. William 
Heather (1626), ib.; account of his 
scheme, ib. ; importance of the choragus 
in Oxford, 143-4; his duties, 144; 
account of the weekly meetings in the 
Music School, ib. ; account of the o: 
removed in 1884, ib. . ; the collection of 
portraits formerly preserved in, 144, 
144 n., 145 ; list of the portraits, 145-59 ; 
alterations in the Music School ap 
to have been accomplished by Dr. John 
Wilson (165$), 150; extracts from the 
bills for the alterations, 151-2 ; a second 
inventory of the contents made (1682), 
154; Dr. Philip Hayes sets about a 
renovation, 154-5; no painted portrait 
of Dr. Crotch by the Music 
School, 158; nor of Sir Henry Bishop, ib. 
Oxford, ‘The Schools,’ now absorbed by 
the Bodleian Library, 150; account 


of, ib. 

Oxford Exhibition of Historical Portraits, 
Illustrated Catalogue of the, 146 n., 148 n., 
156 n., 158 n. 


Paisible, James, an instrumentalist at 
Drury Lane (1702-3), 191. 

Palestrina, Giovanni P., examples of plain 
and fugal openings and final cadence in 
Mixolydian mode from, 87-9. 

Papadike, the, 212, 213; our guide to the 
round notation of Greek Church music, 
202; copies of it to be found in many 
MSS. of sixteenth century or later, ib. ; 
its applicability in the earliest phases of 
round notation disputed, 203; list of 
doubtful signs in, 203-4. 

Paracletice, cited, 213 n., 217; the Hothina 
of the Emperor Leo now printed in, 207. 

Parakletike, sign in Greek Church music, 
example of, 220. 

Paranikas, N., see Christ, W. 

Parfaict,C. and F., Dictionnaire des Thédtres 
de Paris (1756), statement in that Jl 
Giocatore was performed at Brussels 
(1728), 160; quotes the Mercure de 
France (July, 1729), 161; extract from 
the Dictionnaire relating to Sodi’s score 
of Batocco et Serpilla, 171. 

Paris Conservatoire, arias from La Rosmira 
Fedele by, 198. 

Parke, W. T., quotation from relating to 
The Siege of Belgrade, 86. 

Parodies du Nouveau Thédtre Italien, Les, 
(1738), 161. 

Parry, Sir Hubert, Style in Musical Art, 18. 

Parsons, Sir William, account of his por- 
trait formerly in the Oxford Music School, 


Poase. Lancelot, supplied an organ to 
IV 
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o Church Cathedral, Dublin (1667), 

Pedrell, Felip, Catdlech de la Biblioteca 
Musical de la Diputacié de Barcelona 
1908-9), 133 n. 

P — Professor Charles E., of New York 


nh. 

Pentecostarium, in Greek Church music, 
contains the idiomela for certain movable 
days, 206 ; the Stichera Anastasima and 
the Hothina of the Emperor Leo some- 

wanes ded. ~ Es Sitti 

epusc .» see de l’Epine, Margheri 

Fesunh, John Christopher, account of his 
— formerly in the Oxford Music 

hool, 156. 

Pepys, Samuel, mentions the famous Mis- 
tress Ferrabosco, 95. 

Pergolesi, Giovanni B., La Serva Padrona, 
166, 167, 172; said to be one of the 
composers drawn upon for the Parisian 
version of Jl Giocatore (1752), 172. 

Peri, Jacopo, 4, 5. 

Persiani, Oratio, Le Nozze di Teti e di Peleo 
(1638), 7, 9, 11; Narciso ed Eco im- 
mortalati (1642), 9. 

Petalla, Mark Antony, not to be confused 
with Mark Antony Bassano, 261. 

— B., Catalogue of MSS. in the 

niversity Library of Turin (1899), 132. 

Philip I, Ring 


» 131. 
Philip IV, King, tourney held in Florence 
to celebrate the birth of his son (1658), 


14, 

Philips, Peter, mention of him in the will 
of — Westcote, 188, 189; Note 
on, 261. 

gian mode, examples of methods of 
closing in, 31-2. 


Phthora, a sign in Greek Church music, 218. 


Piasma, or double bareia, a sign in Greek 
Church music, notes on, 203; examples 
of, 207, 213, 215 ; no difference in mean- 
ing between Piasma and double bareia, 


Pichot, —, his ‘ Notice’ on Dibdin’s The 
Padlock, 85 


Piovano, F., Diario ordinario di Roma 
quoted by, 199. 

Piscopo, Aniello, Lo Cecato fauzo, 195. 

Plagal mode in Greek Church music, 206, 

Play sed, John, Court A iti 

0! [1 ‘ourt » COM: ions 
by John Carwarden Yrcladed F149: 
his advertisements of Walter Porter’s 
works cited, 245. 

Poole, Mrs. R. L., The Oxford Music 
School, and the Collection of Portraits 
former] _— there, 143-59; Cata- 
logue of ford Portraits, 145 2., 155 n., 
157 n., 158 n. 

Pope, Alexander, letter from Swift to (1716) 
quoted, 81. 

Portal, Abraham, The Cady of Bagdad, 63. 

Portative Organ, see PosiTivz OrG@an. 

Porter, Henry, one of the royal musicians, 
account of, 236. 

Porter, Walter (an English pupil of 


i 
‘| 
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Monteverdi), son of Henry Porter, 236; 
—_ born in 1594 or 1595, ib.; 
ame a tenor singer, ib.; took part 
in the Masque given on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 
ib.; extract from Rimbault’s Cheque 
Book of the Chapel Royal relating to hi 
appointment as a tenor singer, 237; 
probably went to Venice before January, 
1616-17, ib. ; studied under Monteverdi, 
ib. ; among the Gentlemen of the Chapel 
at Queen Anne’s funeral in 1618, ib. ; 
robably attended John Digby, Earl of 
ristol, on his embassy to Spain in 1622, 
ib.; present at King James I’s funeral 
in 1625, ib.; accompanied his Majest 
on his Scottish journey, 1633, ib. ; too! 
a in the Inns of Court Masque at 
itehall in 1634, 238; his Madrigales 
and Ayres published in 1632, ib.; has 
apparently never been described, ib. ; 
Rimbault gives no list of contents in 
Bibliotheca Madrigaliana (1847), ib. ; 
the Heber copy the only copy known, 
ib.; now in the library of oteey R. 
Christie-Miller, ib.; the practice of 
giving expression-marks in Italian and 
not in English explained, ib.; the title 
of Walter Porter’s book, ib.; ‘The 
Epistle Dedicatorie,’ 239; ‘To the 
Practitioner,’ ib. ; ‘ The Table of all the 
Songs,’ 240; entry in Foster’s London 
Marriage Licenses, 241; doubt whether 
this refers to Walter Porter, ib. ; Porter 
became Master of the Choristers of West- 
minster, ib.; died in 1659, ib.; his 
Mottets published in 1657, ib.; not so 
rare as the Madrigales, ib.; British 
Museum and Bodleian copies imperfect, 
ib.; special interest of the Bodleian 
copy, ib.; a perfect set of the Mottets in 
the Royal College of Music Library, ib. ; 
the three copies in the Christ Church 
Library, Oxford, ib.; the title of the 
Mottets, 242; the contents, ib.; 
dedication, ib.; an address ‘to all 
lovers of music ’, 243; the MS. ‘ epistle 
dedicatory’ to Dr. Wilson from the 
Bodleian copy, 244; confusion in the 
lists of Porter’s published works, 245 ; 
the confusion arises from loosely worded 
advertisements, ib.; an air by ‘ Mr. 
Porter’ in New Ayres and Dialogues, &c., 
included by Mr. Kidson and Mr. Moffat 
in reg of England (1901), 246; 
Porter’s anthems in the ci % Royal 
Anthem Book (1635) and B.M. Harley 
6346, ib.; Porter’s position in his own 
time, ib.; shows a closer affinity with 
the Restoration school than with that 
of Orlando Gibbons, ib.; the Mottets 
the work of Porter’s old age, ib.; 
musical examples from Madrigales (1632), 
247-57; Query about his Madrigales 
and Ayres (1632), 120. 
PosITIVE ORGAN, AN OLD ENGLISH, 20-30 : 
organs known as positive and portative 
in medieval times, 20; no ancient 
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examples of portative organs known to 
exist, ib.; illustrations of portative 
organs abundant from the thirteenth 
century onwards, ib.; description of 
@ portative organ, ib.; decorative 
reproduction of a portative organ at 
Brussels, ib.; carving of a portative 
organ in Manchester Cathedral, ib. ; 
positive organ too large to be carried 
about and played at the same time, 21 ; 
illustrations and allusions plentiful, ib. ; 
specimens of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries still in existence, ib. ; 
a fine example in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at Kensington, ib.; the 
example which is now in the Cathedral 
Library at Canterbury, ib. ; description 
of the case of this organ, ib.; entries 
relating to it in the Treasurer of Canter- 
bury’s Account for 1629, ib.; in an 
inventory of goods in the Deanery, 22; 
and in the Treasurer’s Account for 1635, 
ib.; probably turned out of the Deanery 
at the time of the Commonwealth, ib. ; 
description of the inside, ib.; the stops 
divided into treble and bass, ib.; the 
valve-board, 23; the compass equal to 
four octaves and a note, ib.; English 
and German compass compared, ib. ; 
the keys, ib.; the registers and sound- 
boards, ib. ; the pipes of wood and metal, 
ib.; this organ a ‘single organ’, ib. ; 
various explanations of the terms 
‘single’ and ‘ double’ organs, 24; the 
true explanation, ib.; position and 
arrangement of the wind-supply, 25-30; 
a sixteenth-century organ in the writer’s 
own collection, 27 ; general history and 
development of the English positive 
organ, 28-30; account of a chamber or 
cabinet organ in the rectory at Saltwood, 
near Hythe, 28 ; said to have been made 
by (Father) Bernard Smith, 29; the 
positive organ relegated to the apprecia- 
tion of antiquaries, 30. 

Pougin, Arthur, his claim that Jl Giocatore 
was performed at Brussels (1728) 
a literal quotation from Parfaict’s 
Dictionnaire (1756), 160. 

— Martin, Venus and Adonis (1713), 


Powell, Mary, 91. 

Pretorius, Michael, Syntagma Musicum 
(1620), 23, 25; description of the 
English courtal or bassoon, 24; account 
of the blowing apparatus of the famous 
organ at Halberstadt, 25; his state- 
ment that smiths made use of single- 
blast bellows, ib. 

Priests as actors, 6. 

Prison-breaker, The (1725), 82. 

Prys, Archdeacon, his Welsh Psalter (1621) 
5 


Purcell, Daniell, composed music for The 
World in the Moon, 84. 


*Q.V.’, Note on Robert Smith, 120 ; Query 
about Mercurius Musicus, &c., 192. 
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Queries : Walter Porter’s Madrigales and 
Ayres, 120; Michael Cavendish, ib. ; 
Carissimi’s Judicium Salomonis, ib. ; 
Mercurius Musicus, or The Monthly 
Collection of New Teaching Songs [&c.}, 
192; Mrs. Seigniora, ib.; Collet, ib. ; 
Kief melody, ib. 


Ramsay, Allan, The Beggar's Opera 
perhaps written at his suggestion, 82; 
extract from the life of prefixed to his 
works (1808), 82. 

Rashdall, Hastings, Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, 143 n. 

Ravenscroft, Thomas, 59. 

‘Recitative’ (musica parlante), invention 
of due to the Florentine group of 
musicians, 5. 

Redford, Bartholomew, mention of in 
connexion with the will of Sebastian 
Westcote, 262. 

Redford, Henry, mention of in connexion 
with the will of Sebastian Westcote, 262. 

Redford, John, cited, 262. 

Rego, Pietro Vaz, epistle to Giuseppe Torres 
Martinez Bravo referring to Alfonso 
Ferrabosco I, 133. 

Reno, a stream in Italy, mentioned in 
Milton’s Italian sonnets, 91-3; vale of, 
91-2; both stream and vale described 
by Leandro Alberti in Descrittione dt 
tutta [ Italia, 92-3. 

‘Representative styie’ (stile rappresen- 
tativo), invention of due to the Florentine 
group of musicians, 5. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, account of his 

rtrait of Dr. Charles Burney formerly 
in the Oxford Music School, 158. 

‘Richardsonus, Ferdinandus,’ commen- 
datory verses to Alfonso Ferrabosco I by 
in Tallis and Bird’s Cantiones, que ab 
argumento sacre vocantur (1575), 119. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, started and encouraged 
the dramatic theatre in France, 14. 

Riemann, Dr. Hugo, his Die byzantinische 
Notenschrift cited, 203, 204, 211, 213 n.'; 
examination of his theory of the use 
of the bareia as an interval-sign in the 
round notation, 211-12. 

ne Edward p< oo hs F 
appington in arly Englis an 

Builders’ 99; quotes from the ‘Libri 
Computi’ of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
ib.; his statement that William Beton 
built the organ for the old cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, 102; extract from his Cheque 
Book of the Chapel Royal relating to 
Walter Porter, 237; no list of contents 
of Walter Porter’s Madrigales and 
Ayres appears in Bibliotheca Madri- 
galiana (1847), 238; Cheque Book 
cited, 241. 

Rinieri, Valerio, his notice of Alfonso 
Ferrabosco I’s death, 134 

Rinuccini, Ottavio, his Orfeo and Arianna 
set to music by Claudio Monteverdi, 4. 

Ristorini, Antonio Maria (of Florence), 
played in Il Giocatore, 160, 161. 
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Roberts, James, account of his portrait 
of Sir John Hawkins formerly in the 
Oxford Music School, 157. 

— Mr., The Heroine of Love (1778), 


Ro ers, Dr. Benjamin, supplies a note 
about John Hingston, 153 
Romagnesi, see Dominique. 


sae —, a historian = Crema, 3. 

ossi, Luigi, composer 0! ‘eo (1647), 15. 

Round notation, a system of Greek Church 
music, 202; the Papadike our guide to 
this notation, ib. ; applicability of the 
Papadike in the earliest phases of this 
notation disputed, 203. 

Rovetta, Giovanni, succeeded by Francesco 
Cavalli, 3. 

Rubicon, mentioned by Leandro Alberti 
in Descrittione di tutta UItalia, 92-3; 
designated as fluvius mili in Ferrari's 
Lexicon Geographicum, 93. 

Rudolph I, Emperor, 139. 

Rush, George, contributes original music to 
The Capricious Lovers, 86. 

Russell, John, the great pastellist, account 
of the portrait of Bernard Gates attri- 
buted to him, formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, 157. 

Rusticelli, Annibale, notary, 139 n. 

Ryan, Lacy, The Cobler’s Opera, wrongly 
assigned to 1773 in Grove’s Dictionary, 61. 


Sacrati, Francesco, composer of La Finta 
Pazza (1645), 15. 

Saddumene, rmardo, condemned by 
Scherillo as the chief of those who 
introduced the romantic element into 
Neapolitan comic opera, 196. 

St. Andrew of Crete, composed the early 
canons in Greek Church music, 206. 

St. Augustine, 25. 

St. Cecilia, 20. 

Saint-Didier, La Ville et la République de 
Venise (1685), extract from relating to 
priests as actors, 6. 

St. John of Damascus, composed the early 
canons in Greek Church music, 206; 
h ascribed to, 215, 217. 

. Robert of Lincoln, celebrations held at 
the tomb of, 25. 

Saint-Yves and Adolphe Choler, Comme on 

gate sa vie, resembles English ballad- 


opera, 84. 

Salisbury, extract from the Churchwardens’ 
accounts relating to an old organ in 
St. Edmund’s Church, 99. 

Salomon, Johann Peter, account of his 
ose formerly in the Oxford Music 

chool, 158. 

Saltwood, near Hythe, account of a cham- 
ber or cabinet — in the rectory at, 28. 

Salvi, Antonio, author of Il Giocatore, 162 ; 
a predecessor of Eugéne Scribe, ib. 

Salvioli, L. N., see Galvani (Salvioli), L. N. 

Sassi, Nanne, notary, 139. 

Savoy, Duke of, see Charles Emmanuel I, 
Duke of Savoy. 
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Sawyer, F. J., his article on English Opera 
after Purcell (1906), 82. 

Sbarra, Francesco, Alessandro vincitor di sé 
stesso (1651), 10. 

Scale, of Hypophrygian mode, 32; exam- 
ples of the old, true, and corrupt Lydian 
scales, 38-9; of Hypolydian mode, 39; 
examples of, 40-1 ; of Hypomixolydian 
mode, 89 ; of Aolian mode, 175, 176. 

Scarlatti, Alessandro, invention of certain 
musical forms wrongly ascribed to, 8; 
Il Trionfo del? Onore (1718), 195 ; local 
dialects altogether abandoned in, 196 ; 
his influence on the compositions of 
Leonardo Vinci, 196-9. 

‘Sceptic,’ Query about Carissimi’s Judicium 
Salomonis, 120. 

Schadeus, Abraham, Promptuarit Musict 
(1613), sacred music by Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco I in, 47, 

Schatz, Albert, dates the premiére of Il 
Giocatore as December 24, 1718, 161; no 
contradiction between his entry and the 
title of the original libretto, ib. 

Scherillo, Michele, condemns Saddumene as 
the chief of those who introduced the 
romantic element into Neapolitan comic 


opera, 196. 

Schmidt, Bernard (Father Bernard Smith), 
organ-builder, his small organs, 27 ; said 
to have made an organ now at Saltwood, 
near Hythe, 29; account of his portrait 
— ly in the Oxford Music School, 


154. 

Schelcher, Victor, his statement about 
Handel’s compositions too sweeping, 104. 

Scribe, Eugéne, 162. 

Scrittori bolognesi, the, see Fantuzzi, Gio- 
vanni. 

Sedaine, Michel Jean, his Le Diable a 
quatre based on Coffey’s Wives Meta- 
morphosed, 85. 

Seedo, —, contributes original music to 
The Devil of a Duke, &c., 85; Note on 
him, 264. 

Seiffert, Dr. Max, hope that he may be 
able to supply some of the deficiencies in 
Dr. Chrysander’s edition of Handel’s 
works, 103. 

Seigniora, Mrs., Query about this singer 
mentioned in Luttrell’s Diary, 192; 
Answer to query, 264. 

Semantic, interval-signs in Byzantine 
music, 202. 

Settle, Elkanah, The World in the Moon, 
music for composed by Daniel Purcell 
and Jeremy Clarke, &4. 

ae _ a singer at Drury Lane (1702- 

1 


3), 191. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, The Duenna, 
music to supplied by Linley, 86. 

Shield, William, 86. 

Simpson, Christopher, portrait by John 
Carwarden formerly in the Oxford 
Music School, between 144 and 145; 
account of him, 148; account of this 
_— 148; engraved by Faithorne, 

n. 


Smart, Dr. John S., The Italian Singer in 
Milton’s Sonnets, 91-7; copies of some 
hitherto unpublished documents relating 
to Alfonso Ferrabosco the Younger 
[ie. II] supplied by, 189; mentioned 
in connexion with Walter Porter, 238 ; 
Note on Alfonso Ferrabosco III, 263. 

Smith, —, a priest, 59. 

Smith, Father Bernard, see Schmidt, 
Bernard. 

Smith, J., his engraving of Hugh Howard’s 
portrait of Arcangelo Corelli, 155. 

Smith, Dr. Robert, mathematician of 
Cambridge, his work on Harmonics 
wrongly assigned to Robert Smith, the 
musician, 120. 

Smith, Robert, note on his MS. Suites at 
Trinity College, Dublin, printed in a 
supplement to Eitner’s Quellen Lexikon, 
120; the work on Harmonics by Dr. 
Robert Smith, mathematician, of Cam- 
bridge, wrongly assigned to, ib. 

Some Doneliasations upon the establishment 
of the French Strollers, anonymous pam- 

phlet, 85. 

Sodi, Carlo, his parody of Il Giocatore 
(Batocco et Serpilla), 170; not to be 
confused with his brother Pietro Sodi, 
171; extract from Parfaict relating to 
Sodi’s score, 171-2. 

Sodi, Pietro, brother of Carlo Sodi, 171. 

Sonmans, William, account of his portrait 
of Colonel John Blathwayt formerly in 
the Oxford Music School, 156. 

Sonneck, O. G., Jl Giocatore, 160-74 ; Note 
on Ballad Operas: a List and some 
Notes, 258-9. 

Sorentino, Giulio Cesare, Ciro (1654 and 
1655), 10. 

South Molton, Devon, John Chappington 
born at, 99. 

Southcote, Mr. Justice, mention of in con- 
nexion with the will of Sebastian West- 
cote, 261. 

Sozomeno, Claudio, Bishop of Pola, 19. 

Sozomeno, Maria, wife of Francesco Cavalli, 
19. 

Spataro, Giovanni, 141. 

Spencer, Sir Edward, patron of Walter 
Porter, 241. 

Spinola, Benedetto, letters from Sebastiano 
Bruschetto referring to Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco I, 42, 43. 

Spontini, Gasparo, 9. 
uire, W. Barclay, letter from John 

wland printed by in The Musi 
Times, 59; suggests that the list of 
operas in Grove’s Dictionary is 
incomplete, 61 ; Handel in contemporary 
Song-books, 103-11 ; Handel’s ‘ Song in 
Eight Parts’, 223-4. 

Stacse-Music, Earty EvizasetuHan, 112- 
17: something more known about 
Farrant and his stage productions, 112 ; 
two or three songs may be added to the 
list given in the former article, ib.; the 
discoveries of Professor Feuillerat have 
considerable value for the musician, ib. ; 














the discoveries first announced in The 
Daily Chronicle, ib.; fully discussed 
by W. J. Lawrence in The Elizabethan 
Playhouse and other Studies, ib.; ex- 
tracts from, ib.; choir-boy plays more 
numerous and more important than has 
been supposed, 113; a t deal of 
music has no doubt been lost, ib.; all 
songs a the period not to 
be claimed as s songs, ib.; songs 
not to be excluded if the words give any 
excuse for accepting them, ib.; the 
app it, gies 
ichol rs, ib.; wo 
of the he from a ue in the library 
tho Lallaby (possibly by: Willism Byrd) 
the m 
rinted b by Mr Bullen it his More 
‘rom the Y nlizabethan Song-books, 114; 
popularity of —— Lullaby refrains 
among the Eliza than musicians, ib. ; 
words and music of a song in the Christ 
Church MS., evidently from the play of 
* Athaliah ’ or ‘ Joash ’, 115-17. 
Stainer, Sir John, account of his portrait 
formerly in the Oxford Music Scheol, 159. 
Stampiglia, Silvio, author of Lucio Papirio 
(first performed December 11, 1717), 
aa La Caduta de’ Decemviri (1727), 


Stanley, Charles John, composes an air in 
The Lover his own Rival, 85-6. 
ait — 4 G. A. The Court of Alexander 
177 > 
Stewart, Lady Arabella, an elegy to con- 
y ang in Bam Porter’s Madrigales and 
‘ e8, 238. 
ue 


Anastasima, in Greek Church 
music, sometimes appended to the 
Pentecostarium, 207; musical examples 
from, 213, 219, 220. 
ticheraria, in Greek Church music, con- 
tains the idiomela or special h An 
various A nad days and saints’ 

tokes, Miss E., Lists of the "iting 8 
Musicians, 55-8, 178-83. 
Storace, Stephen, said to have originated 
— ar 85; The Doctor and the 
Apothecary (1788 ) ‘his first conspicuous 
work, ib. ; pene I or music to The 
Siege of Belgrade (1791), 86. 

Stow MS. 571 (British Museum), List of 
Gentlemen of the Chapel given in, 58. 
Stradivari, Antonio, 125 n.; his first wife 

eng daughter of Francesco Ferra- 


boschi, ib. 

Streatfeild, R. A., his account of the 
Granville collection of Handel MSS. 
cited, 223 ; his identification of Handel’s 
* Song in Eight Parts’, 224. 

Strogers, Nicholas, account of, 113; words 
of a song by him taken from a MS. in the 
Library at "Christ Church, Oxford, ib. 

Strozzi, Giulio, Romolo e Remo (1645), 9 
La Finta Pazza (1645), i5. 

Stuart, Charles, Gretna Green (1783), 86. 

. Student,’ answer to query about Caris- 

simi’s Judicium Salomonis, 192. 
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Sullivan, Sir A., see Gilbert, Sir W. 8. 

Swift, Jonathan, letter from him to Pope 
(1716), quoted, 81; The Beggar's Opera 
perhaps written at "his suggestion, 82. 


Tabell, Mr., Note on, 263. 

Tallis, Thomas, and Bird, William, Can- 
tiones, que ab argumento sacre vocantur 
(1575), prt. verses’ in to 
Alfonso Ferrabosco 7 signed ‘ Ferdi- 
nandus Richardsonus ’, 119. 

Taphouse, Mr., purchased the organ in the 

xford Musis School (1884), 144n.; 
= with it toa purchaser at Worcester, 
ib. n 

Tasso, Torquato, said to be still a great 
— with the Neapolitan people, 

Teeds, —, accounts of his portraits of 
J. Philip Eiffert and Karl Friedrich Abel © 
poy | in the Oxford Music School, 

Tenbury, St. Michael’s College, list of 
— music by Alfonso Ferrabosco I at, 


ae haploun, a an in a Church 

music, 220; example of, ib 
Theobald, Lewis, Orestes, defined as ballad 
in Grove’s Dictionary, 61; The 


napey Os ~— (1740), 83 
e, Mra. 


= H. + W., Studies in Byzantine 
‘usic, 202-22. 

Titta, La, 194. 

= Anna, performer in Jl Giocatore, 


Torti, Ludovico, of Pavia, ‘ a secondo 
libro delle Canzoni a tre voci,’ &., 139 n. 
T riodium, in Greek Church music, contains 
= idiomela for certain movable days, 


Triumphe of Oriana, John Hilton credited 
with compositions in, 147. 

Tron, ly of, owners of the theatre of 
San Cassiano at Venice, 6. 

Troopers’ Opera, extract from Biographia 
Dramatica conce: 

Troparium, in Greek i Church music, each 
verse after the first in each ode of the 
canon, 205. 

Tudway, Thomas, account of his portrait 
—- in the Oxford Music School, 


Tufts, George, Ballad : a List and 
= Notes, 61-86 ; Note on his Ballad 
: a List and some Notes, 258-9. 
in Francesco Antonio, author of Jl 
Trionfo dell” Onore, 196 
Turin, University Library, prose work by 
Alfonso Ferrabosco I in, 132 ; destroyed 
by fire in 1904, ib. 


Ubaldino, Petrucchio, letter to Queen 
Elizabeth referring to Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco I, 44 ; no evidence that Petrucchio 
Ubaldino was a@ musician, ib. ; 

account of him in the Dict. Nat. ” Biog., 

1 
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ta. Rosa (of Bologna), played in 

Giocatore, 160, 161. 

Urbino, Duke of, see della Rovere, Guido- 
baldo, Duke of Urbino. 


Van den Borren, Professor, quotation from 
Les Origines de la Musique de Clavier en 
Angleterre relating to a Fantasia by 
Nicholas Strogers, 113. : 

Vasselli,Alessandro, recalled from exile,124. 

Venice, Marciana Library at, 2; twenty- 
seven of Francesco Cavalli's operas 
meg in, 7; Venice the first to open 

er theatres to musical drama, 6; 
representation (in 1637) of Ferrari and 
Manelli’s Andromeda in the theatre of 
San Cassiano at, ib.; sumptuous and 
gay in the ‘seicento’ in spite of public 
calamities, ib. ; representation (in 1638) 
of Ferrari and Manelli’s La Maga 
Fulminata in the theatre of San Cassiano 
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peror Charles VI (1723), ib. ; influence 
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